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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The news of the war during this week is only a 
continuation of the kind of story which for a time has 
been so perplexing—the renewal of Boer activity 
North, East, and South of Bloemfontein against our 
forces which at best seem to be engaged in merely 
defensive operations. Lord Roberts telegraphed on 
Tuesday that the enemy had been very active during 
the last few days. One commando had come south 
again not far from Aliwal North, which might have 
been thought to have vanished for ever from the 
records of the war. Another commando was attacking 
Wepener on the Basutoland frontier and other towns, 
such as Smithfield and Rouxville, have been reoccupied. 
East of the railway, which is the real object of the 
raids, is in Boer hands. At Wepener which is held by 
General Brabant with the Colonial Division there has 
been fighting for sevéral days, and in the telegram 
above mentioned Lord Roberts stated that the garrison 
there was holding out and had inflicted serious loss on 
the Boers on Tuesday. News from Bloemfontein itself, 
which might throw light on Lord Roberts’ movements, 
there is none, and no doubt the silence is intentional. 


Another piece of news of which the explanation is at 
present doubtful is that sent by a Reuter’s correspon- 
dent at Bloemfontein of the return of General Gatacre 
which public opinion translates as recall. Mafeking has 
had another disappointment in the retirement of Colonel 
Plumer’s force which arrived at Ramathlabama on 
31 March, the advanced guard actually reaching to 
within six miles and in sight of the town. A fight took 
place and Colonel Plumer, being outnumbered, fell back 
on Ramathlabama and it is possible that he is now back 
again at Gaberones. There are reports mentioned b 
Colonel Baden-Powell himself in a despatch of 27 Marc 
of a relief force from the South which has advanced as 
far as Vryburg and of 5,000 British troops, with six 
batteries of artillery, coming down through Rhodesia ; 
but, as this must refer to the forces being sent by Beira 
under Sir Frederick Carrington, it will be weary waiting 
for the time.of which Colonel Baden-Powell speaks when 
he says ‘‘ all promises well for the eventual cutting off of 
this force of the enemy, if we can hold Snyman here.” 


The events of the war have profoundly modified 
public opinion with regard to our regimental officers. 
They have more than vindicated their reputation for 
bravery, and, better than brute courage, they have 
displayed a cheerfulness and coolness in trying positions, 
as well as a sympathy with and consideration for their 
men, that have more than ever endeared them to their 
countrymen and extorted the admiration of foreigners. 
But their warmest champions at home are beginning 
sorrowfully to admit that their courage makes them 
often careless, and that when not negligent they some- 
times show themselves ignorant of their business. 
Everybody seems to be agreed that incompetence is 
due to defective training : but how is this to be cured ? 
Some, like Lord Winchilsea and Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, think that the home manceuvres should not be 
treated as a joke, but as serious business. Others, like 
the SaturpAay Review, hold that our need is good 
military schools, and advocate the exposure and 
reform of Sandhurst. There is no doubt that too 
much indulgence is shown to incompetence. Some 
individuals, for instance, must be to blame for Koorn 
Spruit and Reddersburg: who are they? The whole 
subject is very difficult. Our army is largely officered 
by aristocrats and the sons of wealthy men. If we 
insist on their being professionals of the Prussian type, 
many of them might refuse the career. 


The Cape Town correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” is no 
doubt a very able and industrious gentleman, but his 
method of handling South African politics raises a 
suspicion that he may have been previously employed 
by the same journal in the exploitation of Irish politics. 
The digging up of anonymous articles from obscure 
newspapers, written at a moment of intense political 
passion, strikes us as a merely mischievous method 
of inflaming feeling at the present hour. Who cares 
twopence what Mr. Du Toit wrote in ‘‘ De Patriot” 
about the English after the war of 1880, particularly as 
the reverend gentleman has seen the error of his ways, 
and is now more loyalist than the king? It may be a 
serious question in view of recent events whether or 
not the Bond should be treated as a treasonable associa- 
tion. But in the name of justice and common sense let 
the Bond and its members be judged by what they have 
done last year and what they are doing now, not by 
what a Dutch newspaper said they ought to do nineteen 
years ago. We are reminded of the rebuke of the 
judge to the advocate who opened his speech with 
the words ‘‘Before the birth of the world ;”—— 
‘* Don’t you think, sir, that we might pass on to the 
Deluge?” 
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The same correspondent makes a proposal that the 
rebels should be tried by a commission composed of 
**the most eminent judges on the English bench,” who 
must go out to South Africa at once to hold a sort of 
** bloody assize.” This is delightful. The English 
bench is undermanned as it is; and now we are told 
that the legal business of England is to be arrested for 
six months or so, whilst Lord Russell, flanked by Mr. 
Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Darling, are going 
circuit in the Cape Colony! Most of our judges are 
politicians, and we doubt whether they could be more 
impartial than the colonial bench. We can quite 
imagine that the Lord Chief Justice would take one line 
and Mr. Justice Grantham another in trying political 
offences. If it be necessary to bring judges from home 
there are plenty of leading Queen’s Counsel, who might 
be appointed Commissioners of Assize for South Africa. 
Broad-minded men like Mr. Carson and Mr. Asquith 
would do the work admirably, and the administration of 
justice in England would not be interrupted. However 
difficult it may be’ to get juries to do their duty, it is 
essential that persons being tried for treason should 
have a jury. 


Lord Cromer’s annual reports on Egypt tend to 
become stereotyped. There is the same record of 
progress, the same irrefutable proof of the beneficence 
of British control, and the same complaint that Egypt 
is debarred by a jealous international agreement from 
enjoying the full advantage of her prosperity. Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine was another record year. 
Notwithstahding an unprecedented failure of the Nile 
flood, Egyptian revenue amounted to £11,415,000, 
giving a surplus of £402,000, while imports improved 
by nearly half a million and exports by more than 
3 millions sterling. But for the engineering and ad- 
ministrative precautions adopted by Lord Cromer and 
his colleagues the country would have passed through 
a period of dire calamity. For several years to come 
the Sudan will be a tax on the Egyptian exchequer, 
but it is some test of Egyptian prosperity that the 
drain will not be seriously Bit 


For the taxpayer practical interest in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure attaches 
chiefly to its treatment of the financial relations 
between the two countries. The report discloses 
various points on which India has established a claim 
to more liberal treatment than she now receives. On 
any equitable grounds India must fairly bear any 
external charges which she would have to incur if she 
were an independent Power. But where the interests 
are partly or wholly English, England should share or 
bear the cost. These principles are recognised in a 
fair and liberal spirit by the Commission. It is when 
we come to the question of European troops for India 
and their non-effective charges that contentious matter is 
found. The Commissioners essay a difficult task when 
they try to prove that the system which is best and 
cheapest for England is also best and cheapest for 
India. The scheme for submitting all disputed points 
to the decision of arbiters is a poor makeshift. The 
dissentient minority push the anomaly a ~ further 
in suggesting the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, stiffened by an Indian judge, as the best 
tribunal to assume the functions renounced by the 
executive government. The minute of the three well- 
known Irreconcilables imports a lighter element into 
the serious deliberations of the Commission. Generally, 
the lay public will be satisfied with the assurance that 
the present system in India is pronounced on the whole 
to be suited to the country and to be efficiently worked. 


Sir Lepel Griffin’s letter to the ‘‘ Times,” pleading for 
the Indian Famine Fund, is not a happy specimen of 
advocacy. It is unfortunate to open a letter with an 
appeal for money to resist certain forces and close it 
with the statement that against these forces ‘‘ it is vain 
to struggle.”” The position is not necessarily illogical. 
That an evil is inevitable is no valid reason for not 
staving it off until the last moment; but it is unfor- 
tunate advocacy of resistance to insist ‘that it is inevit- 
able. It is the more unhappy that Sir Lepel Griffin 
should have done this as the weight of his name might 
have sensibly stimulated public support of the Famine 
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Fund ; of which there is undoubted need. Government 
funds are sufficient to prevent actual loss of life by 
starvation ; but extra money is necessary to replace 
cattle lost in the bad time and to provide seed; preven- 
tive and restorative measures of equal importance with 
the keeping of body and soul together during the 
resent distress. As for the long views taken by Sir 
1 in his last sentence, they raise a great question, 
not particularly an Indian problem, but one of all time 
and of all the world. Does civilisation tend to increase 
the supply of food at the same ratio that it decreases 
the rate of mortality ? 


The famine is now approaching its most critical 
stage. With the harvesting of the scanty spring crops, 
agricultural operations cease and the labourers em- 
ployed on them drift to the relief works. The already 
appalling total may be expected to grow steadily and 
there is always some danger that a sudden rush of 
destitute people may overwhelm the organisation at 
some weak point. Then the hot weather is advancing 
with its merciless rigour of sun and dust and its 
attendant possibilities of the outbreak of epidemic 
disease among enfeebled crowds. Water and fodder 
are growing still scarcer and the starved remainder of 
the cattle have their worst trials before them. With 
the sufferings of famine-stricken man and beast the 
pressure will fall ever heavier on the devoted staff who 


minister to their wants. This lamentable strain and ~ 


stress will last with increasing force for two fierce 
months till the approach of the rains draws off some 
portion of the labourers to prepare for the change of 
season and the monsoon at last brings release. 
Charity’s most beneficent functions will arise when the 
relief works are broken up and the people flock back to 
their homes. On the generosity of the public will 
depend then the future of many tens of thousands. 


The ‘‘ Times” publishes an extract from a private 
letter from Persia stating that Sir Mortimer Durand, 
our minister there, had left that country greatly dis- 
heartened at the utter annihilation of English influence 
due to the loan by Russia to Persia which about two 
months ago attracted attention to the movements of 
Russia designed to establish her influence in that 
country. Commenting on it at the time we remarked 
that the Russians had done what they objected to our 
doing. Two years ago an attempt was made to arrange 
a further Anglo-Persian loan, and the English Govern- 
ment approved, but on the representation of Russia 
this project was abandoned. This was before the war, 
so that as the letter before mentioned states it was not 
that which hampered the Government. It is not con- 
sistent however with the supposed approval of the 
Government, if we are to accept the view of the letter 
that the Government refused because it did not believe 
in the loan from a business point of view. Apart from 
this it was at any rate worth being carried through as 
a political instrument. In this we should certainly 
have had the support of the Shah, who for sufficiently 
obvious reasons would have preferred the English 
Government as a creditor to the Russian. 


The information that the United States Senate has 
no intention of ratifying the Hay-Pauncefote Conven- 
tion this year comes to us as no surprise. When we 
originally criticised this astonishing arrangement we 
pointed out what would be its probable fate in the 
Senate. The year of a Presidential election is always 
one in which any suspicion of friendliness to England 
is strenuously avoided. We do not hold that Eng- 
land suffers in this particular case, but that the 
President has not exercised his influence to secure 
its passage as he did in the matter of the Puerto Rico 
tariff shows that he recognises the dangers of the 
situation. Whether his attitude regarding South Africa 
will remain equally correct depends entirely, not on his 
sentiments towards us, but on the success of Lord 
Roberts. This we learn from an authority quoted by 
the ‘‘ Times” correspondent. Such is the actual situa- 
tion of the Anglo-American entente. 


Temporisers like Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebe 
will regard the discussion at the Royal Colonial Insti- 
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tute on Tuesday as conclusive proof that it would be 
the height of unwisdom for the Imperial Government 
to take the lead in any attempt to regularise the political 
defence and economic forces of the Empire. In along and 
able paper Sir John Colomb pointed out the difference in 
the Imperial position as it stood in 1800 and as it is in 1900. 
A century ago Great Britain was the only self-governing 
community in the Empire; to-day there are several 
foosely linked autonomous States under the Union 
Jack. ‘Of all the Powers in the world,” said the 
lecturer, ‘‘our Empire is the only one without machinery 
providing supreme administrative control over all the 
resources under its flag.” If the forcés of the Empire 
are to be utilised to one end, it follows that the whole 
must be placed under one executive authority, and that 
the Colonies must agree to play a specific part in 
Imperial defence. And there’s the rub. Mr. Barton of 
New South Wales deprecated any action on the part of 
the Mother Country in the nature of compulsion. Do 
the champions of colonial independence consider that at 
present the Colonies are as concerned in British defence 
as Great Britain herself? An arrangement under which 
they agreed to do certain things would involve no more 
compulsion than is involved in keeping a bargain. 
It is wrong-headed patriotism which deprecates what 
no one proposes. 


_ ' Whatever else the Agricultural Holdings Bill may be, 


it is not a measure which introduces any new principle 
into the law of landlord-and tenant. It follows the old 
lines of the Act of 1883 and provides for numerous 
improvements, most of which were recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and are desired by 
farmers. Dr. Farquharson indeed sees in the appoint- 
ment of an official arbitrator the germ of a land court. 
But so far as the conscious intention of the Government 
has had to do with the drafting, (about which the usual 
complaints of clumsiness owing to incorporation of 
several Acts by reference seem reasonable) extreme 
proposals such as this have no place in the Bill. This 
is the case also with the tenant’s right of free sale of 
his separate interest in his holding, and compensation 
to the ‘‘ sitting tenant,” all of which are intended in 
principle to put restriction on the fixing of rents by 
competition, which is undoubtedly often unfair to the 
actual tenant. These are matters on which it cannot be 
said any section of the agricultural interest is convinced, 


' and they have therefore not been dealt with by the 


Bill. 


The London County Council has decided to invite 
eight architects to prepare designs for the elevations of 
the buildings to be erected in connexion with the 
Holborn to Strand improvement. The designs are to 
deal with the frontages to the Strand and to the 
Crescent Road between Wellington Street and Clement’s 
Inn, and are to become the property of the Council on 
payment of £250 for each design. This arrangement 
may be regarded as reasonable so far as it goes. But 
what use is to be made of the designs when obtained ? 
The Improvements Committee have evidently no clear 
notion. They say that ‘‘ it is possible that of the eight 
designs submitted no particular design will be selected 
for the whole improvement but that several may be 
used.” This suggestion seems inconsistent with the 
avowed object which is harmony of design. The 
Council however announces that it will seek expert 
advice on the plans before making use of them. It 
is to be hoped that the best advice will be obtained and 
followed; otherwise with excellent intentions the 
Council may mar a great improvement. 


The first meeting of the newly formed “ Liberal 
Imperial Council ” if not (to use Talleyrand’s expression) 
an event is at least a piece of news. That none of the 
leaders were ostensibly in sympathy with these enthu- 
siasts will not do much to interfere with their useful- 
ness in the country. The principal danger we foresee 
for them at present is lack of funds. Though the 
majority of the prominent members of the Party sympa- 
thise with their aims, the bogey of “‘ splitting the Party” 
deprives them of their active support. It is well known 
that among nonconformists and Radical working-men’s 
clubs a very active propaganda is being pushed by the 
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pro-Boers who include in their numbers several sympa- 
thisers of much money if little note. If the Liberal 
Imperialists. chose to consider their views not worth 
supporting among their own party it is no concern of 
ours, but they would do well to remember that in poli- 
tics the victory falls to the noisiest and the least 
slothful. As we believe the country will be benefited 
by a strong Radical Party, we wish the new organisation 
success. 


It is proposed to reform the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of London by detaching such portion of the 
Metropolis as lies within the diocese of Rochester and 
making it along with certain suburban districts, with 
an even rural fragment, into an independent diocese. 


, Unquestionably, South London is more than enough 


by itself for any bishop to administrate. To add to his 
care additional but homogeneous areas would be more 
than superfluous, but to yoke it unequally with the 
wholly heterogeneous care of an old world countryside, 
was, we should like to say, if we were writing of 
anything but the Church, diabolic. And yet that is the 
burden whereunder Thorold had to groan, and under 
which Dr. Talbot bends at this moment. It must be 
by way of sarcasm, a grim sarcasm, that the Libera- 
tionists dub the Bishops “loafers.” -‘The new scheme 
for a Bishopric of Southwark, whose realisation waits 
for nothing but funds, would go a considerable way to 
make the ecclesiastical oversight of South London 
effective. This is not a veiled reflection on the Bishops 
of Rochester, certainly not on the present Bishop, who 
would be the first to admit that in present circum- 
stances effective oversight of his diocese, even with the 
assistance of the Suffragan of Southwark, is impossible. 


The divergency of the lines on which the eccle- 
siastical and civil organisation of London has developed 
is curious. Civil administration has conceived London 
as a vast collection of independent townships on 
either side of the water, co-ordinated by a certain 
community of life and interests, to which has been 
given the form of an urban county. For this 
arrangement there is a certain foundation in his- 
tory and reality ; but it is hardly as scientific as the 
ecclesiastical view ; which starts from the great dividing 
fact of the river. If London is too big to be conceived of 
as one city, the obvious break is at the banks of the 
Thames. South London is an entity by itself ; it is not- 
an area by arrangement, it is not a mere political idea. 
For long, people have been in the habit of speaking of 
South London as a city by itself for the simple reason 
that the fact was present in their minds and they wanted 
a term toexpress it. The ecclesiastical view has been 
right in dissociating the city over the water from the 
care of the Bishop of London, though it was wrong in 
continuing the archaic arrangement which linked it to 
Rochester, an arrangement undoubtedly perfectly sound 
in its time but made to meet conditions radically different 
from those which have since come into being. 


Nineteen hundred has been proclaimed as a year of 
Jubilee by the Pope. The first of these Jubilees pro- 
claimed by Boniface VIII. and held in Easter of 1300 
is sacred to all Italian patriots, and to countless Dante 
worshippers over all the world, as marking the incep- 
tion of the journey through the other world whose 
glories and horrors are recounted in the Divina 
Commedia. That Dante was present in Rome at the 
Jubilee in 1300 seems certain and it was especially 
memorable to him by reason of what he with his 
theories of Church and State deemed the monstrous 
usurpation of the Imperial power by Boniface VIII. 
who clad in the mantle of State and holding the sceptre 
and orb cried to assembled Christendom ‘‘ | am Cesar, 
I am Emperor.” In many places in the Divina 
Commedia the impression produced by this scene is to 
be traced. Dante’s conception of a world empire over 
men’s souls, and an equal empire over their temporal 
affairs in the hands of the Pope and the Emperor re- 
spectively has not been realised, and the theory of 
universal temporal empire has given place to the theory 
of nationality. The time has gone when 


‘Le monde ébloui contemple avec terreur 
Ces deux moitiés de Dieu, le Pape et l’Empereur.” 
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After six hundred years Dante’s reputation stands 
unchallenged. He is a classic and yet to him the 
witticism which was a prophecy of Voltaire has 
been absolutely falsified. ‘‘Sa réputation s’affermira 
toujours, parce qu’on ne lira guére.” During the 
present century his cult has had a revival unexampled 
in the annals of literature. Texts and commentaries 
have poured from the press in bewildering volume. 
Every day adds to the force of Sainte-Beuve’s saying 
that “‘To read Dante is to want to translate him.” 
There is much in all this that is fantastical, ridiculous, 
affected and wearisome but beneath the frothy surface 
flows the calm and steady devotion of numberless 
silent worshippers. Nor is the Divina Commedia a book 
only for scholars and enthusiasts poetical and religious. 
Dante was a man of the world, he had presided over 
the destinies of a state, he had studied profoundly 
the motives that influence men in their public actions, 
and he sat in judgment like a Rhadamanthus. And 
thus the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” is a school for statesmen 
and a penitentiary for politicians. 


The season is decidedly backward this Easter, the 
woods and hedges still wearing an even wintry look. 
And yet a closer look will find the life and intense 
energy of Spring everywhere, in coppice and meadow 
and marsh and even on the exposed uplands. Quan- 
tities of fragrant white and scentless mauve violets 
are out under the hedges in chalky districts and here 
and there in more sheltered spots the delicate wind- 
flowers have already begun to show among the 
more hardy primroses. And then the early birds are 
hard at work with their first broods. The missel-thrush 
or stormcock is sitting hard and so is the wild duck by 
the riverside. Owing largely to the mildness of the 
winter, blackbirds are extremely abundant this Spring 
in many country districts, and even in London they are 
beginning to rival the song thrushes of the parks and 
squares. Whilst on the subject of birds we may draw 
the attention of the Society which does so much to 
preserve wild birds to the sale in London of partridges, 
curlews and other species in March and April. True 
these birds come from abroad, but they are killed all 
the same in the breeding season. It is monstrous 


.and ought to be discountenanced in every way, if it 


cannot be stopped. 


During the past week in the City there has been little 
of importance to note, unless it be that money is tight 
and indignation against the Bank of England is rife in 
Lombard Street. The Governor wishing to fill his 
portfolio with bills has endeavoured to attain his object 
by a flagrant squeeze of the bill-brokers, for whereas he 
has charged them 5 per cent. for advances for periods 
of not less than a week, he has at the same time con- 
siderately intimated that he would prefer to ‘‘ aid” them 
by discounting their bills at 4 per cent. In these cir- 
cumstances while the rate of discount in the open 
market for bills of all dates remains at about 4} per 
cent., the current rate for advances is 3} per cent. 
The Stock Exchange has been occupied with the settle- 
ment and this with the absence of any satisfactory news 
from the front and the Easter holidays has reduced 


- business to the narrowest possible limits. 


South Africans remain inactive and Australians 
have been favoured with support from the Continent. 
Foreigners have been steady, but copper securities are 
lower on the week and large purchases of Anacondas 
have come freely from New York. The American market 
has been conspicuous for the advance in Baltimore and 


Ohio shares—the preference being up to 90}. Home. 


Rails have hardly been influenced by the prospect of 
good holiday traffics, and the anticipated decrease in 
returns of Argentine Rails owing to the floods has not 
been realised, for with the exception of the Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario the returns are good, the Central 
Argentine showing an increase of £1,589 and the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern of £6,000. Delagoa Bay 
Railway 1st debentures have been in demand at 110 
while the 2nd debentures are stagnant at 4o. In the 
Miscellaneous Market Shansi shares have come into 
notice, several thousand shares changing hands at 
} discount. The New War Loan is unchanged at 13 
premium and Consols are lower at 101}. 
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THE FIRST STAGE. 


f. ASERS brings to a close the first stage in the 

march of the year. It affords therefore a reason- 
able opportunity for surveying the passage traversed 
and the position gained and it will hardly be disputed 
that from every point of view the prospect is more 
satisfactory than that with which the year opened. 
First, the position of affairs at the seat of war 
is far more satisfactory than the nation ventured 
to anticipate it would be three months ago. Since 
the landing of Lords Roberts and Kitchener on 
January 10 events have moved fast towards their 
inevitable end. The enemy has been almost entirely 
expelled from British territory, one of his best 
generals has been captured with a large force and the 
capital of one of the Republics is in our hands. A few 
reverses have been sustained, inevitable in every war 
of magnitude, and the circumstances of the campaign 
have unfortunately obliged a prolonged pause in the 
operations, but we are by no means in such a hurry to 
find scapegoats on whom to visit our misfortunes as 
many worthy instructors of the public who take too 
literally Mr. Balfour’s flattering assurance as to the 
universal diffusion of political and military knowledge. 

To look nearer home, the relations of this country 
with her neighbours abroad are greatly improved. The 
pro-Boer agitation on the Continent is a movement 
which owes no small measure of its importance to arti- 
ficial passion and material aid. Its only practical out- 
come at present has been a diminution in the number 
of English visitors to the South of France and the 
discharge of a revolver at the Prince of Wales by a half- 
crazy stripling. That the latter outrage had no serious 
results was not the fault of the perpetrator who was as 
much in earnest as was Jacques Clément or Balthazar 
Gérard; that it was the direct outcome of the 
ravings of the baser Continental Press and pro-Boer 
meetings we have the statement of the would-be assassin 
himself. It is interesting to note that the scene of 
this tragi-comedy was Brussels which Dr. Leyds has 
been making the seat of his propaganda. Continental 
authorities have begun to observe that the by-products of 
that gentleman’s political laboratory are likely to prove 
detrimental to the stability of his surroundings. We 
learn also of the arrival at Naples of another mission 
from President Kruger whose objects may be surmised. 
At present its members are enjoying their villeggiatura. 
They can meditate amid classic ruins on the causes of the 
decay of States and Dr. Wessels may sing with Horace 
at Baiz 

‘* Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militizque.” 


The advent of this gentleman is not likely to effect more 
for his patron than the prolonged exertions of his 
astute predecessor. The official attitude of the Conti- 
nental Governments remains highly correct. M. Delcassé 
daily increases his reputation for wise and far-seeing 
statesmanship and in diplomatic ‘‘ form” he easily sur- 
passes his Teutonic counterpart. The German Foreign 
Secretary has not covered himself with glory in his contro- 
versy with Lord Salisbury on questions of international 
law. The performance was one, we are well aware, gone 
through for the benefit of his countrymen but it is one 
which the impartial spectator can only visit with the 
criticism of Dr. Johnson on a famous occasion. ‘* The 
thing was not well done, but the marvel is that it should 
have been done at all.” It is an amusing though 
saddening reflection that in the United States alone 
does the pro-Boer propaganda find such support as to 
lead to any serious apprehension as to the effect it may 
have on international relations. We have preached so 
persistently on the text that to expect gratitude from 
United States’ politicians was very poor statesmanship 
that we prefer not to dwell on the reward that this 
country is now receiving for her gratuitous support of 
the American attack on the Spanish possessions. The 
Pecksniffian element in the States is a valuable asset to 
a candidate; so much tall talk may be set down 
to the coming elections but the refusal of the Senate 
to ratify this year the Hay-Pauncefote Convention 
while bearing out what we predicted is a lesson as 
to the trustworthiness of American friendship. The 
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scandalous outcome of the protracted Delagoa Bay 
Arbitration will however unite our interests on a 
pecuniary. basis; we have constantly pointed out that 
where there is community of interest there is a basis 
for co-operation. 

At home the Ministry find themselves in a more 
satisfactory position than they had any right to expect 
at the beginning of the year. Some flippant and ill- 
judged utterances had seriously jeopardised their 
prospects. Nor had the conduct of affairs been such 
as to lead the nation to condone their words for the 
sake of their acts, but the opening of Parliament soon 
restored their confidence in themselves. To sit facing 
the Opposition Front Bench at the present time is a 
liberal education in the perils of self-distrust. Fine 
openings for attack have twice been sacrificed to official 
jealousies and fanatical clamour. The attitude of the 
leader reflects the distractions of the party and, if some 
saving breach does not rend them, the majority of the 
party and their chief will ere long have definitely 
to adopt Little England doctrines (as Gil Blas’ friend 
Laura became a comic actress) to save their reputa- 
tions. 

A fair amount of business has been transacted in 
Parliament and the Budget was distinguished by its 
occasion rather than its merits. It is a stop-gap at 
best but the Chancellor showed adroitness in antedating 
it, and thus foiling the speculative trader. In spite of 
the war the general condition of business is highly 
Satisfactory, and the increase of trade so great that 
the third reading saw the Budget almost recast. An 
increase of £1,700,000 in customs revenue above the 
calculations of a month before shows a sustained pur- 
chasing power in the people, and there is an increase of 
4,650,000 in the income tax and stamp duties which 
indicates at all events no diminution in the resources 
of the ‘‘ comfortable classes.” Considering that we are 
engaged in a struggle of sucha nature that no other 
nation could even undertake, we may regard the state 
of the country not only without apprehension but with 
reasonable content. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


TH situation in South Africa has changed little 
during the past week. Lord Roberts’ army is 


- still—mainly owing to a lack of horses—unable to 


move ; the Boers are showing increased activity both 
in the Free State and in Natal, and a successful 
termination of the war seems as far off asever. To 
put matters plainly we have been completely taken in 
by the Boers. Too soon did we congratulate ourselves 
on the possession of Bloemfontein, and too little did 
we realise that the possession of such a capital does 
not imply much. In European warfare the capture of 
Paris or Berlin would to a large extent paralyse the 
machinery of the country. In the present case 
however it merely means that one isolated town is 
in our hands, but that the fighting and political 
power of the country is still largely unimpaired. A 
parallel is ready to hand. In the American War of 
Independence the Brandywine campaign of '777 was, 
as far as it went, completely successful, and Philadelphia 
—then the virtual capital—fell into our hands. Yet its 


possession did us little good, and in the end—absit 


omen—we were obliged to evacuate it. Then again 
the inability of the British adequately to protect 
the inhabitants, and the moral effect of Washington’s 
raid to Trenton proved determining factors in shaping 
the course of events. The difficulties which beset Lord 
Roberts at the present moment are considerable. The 
theatre of war is immense, and it may be questioned 
whether the direct command of the Bloemfontein army 
and the indirect control of all troops scattered over 
South Africa is not too much work to cast on the 
shoulders of one man. 

From Natal comes the news of fighting at Elands- 
laagte. But few details are as yet to hand. In a brief 
telegram Lord Roberts says that Sir Redvers Buller 
was attacked while changing his position, but the attack 
was not pressed. It was apparently intended as a 
flanking movement, but it failed mainly through the 
excellent handling of the British artillery. The force 
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at Sir Redver Buller’s disposal is now a large one, 
though we are still unable to tell when it is likely to 
move. The Boers for some time past have been placing 
guns onthe Biggarsberg. In the Free State the enemy 
have been active during the last week. One commando 
is now on the north bank of the Orange River near 
Aliwal North, and another is attacking Wepener, 
where they are making a determined effort to surround 
General Brabant. But the garrison is there holding 
out, and on the goth inflicted considerable loss on the 
Boers. The main importance at present of this move 
is the possibility it suggests of an invasion of Basuto- 


-land. That event might give rise to the horrors 


of a native outbreak. A commando of 2,000 men is 
said to be marching from Smithfield to Springfontein 
—8o miles south of Bloemfontein. It is however pos- 
sible, should these detachments move too far south, 
that they will be unable subsequently to rejoin the main 
Boer army at Kroonstad. Especially will this be so, 
if, as is reported, the 8th Division has been despatched 
to Springfontein. In any case it is a proof that the 
situation there is considered serious. A considerable 
force of Boers is reported to be handy on the Karee 
position—13 miles north of Bloemfontein. Mafeking 
still holds out. But relief—in spite of all Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s wonderful expedients—must come soon 
if the town is not to fall. Once more Colonel Plumer 
has advanced, and once more he has been compelled to 
retreat northwards. The difficulties in the way of Sir 
Frederick Carrington’s advance from Beira are con- 
siderable. The distances he will have to travel are 
great, and the rolling stock on the line is limited. 
The troops which will compose his command however 
appear to be of the right stamp for this class of 
work, 

Lord Kitchener appears to have been sent to Redders- 
burg. The movements of this most mobile chief of the 
staff are difficult to follow. Instead of being—as would 
usually be the case—at his chief’s right hand, he appears 
always to be anywhere but there. Rumours reach us of 
General Gatacre’s return to England, and it is said that 
General Pole-Carew is to take his place. We have re- 
ceived various accounts of Colonel Broadwood’s reverse. 
There certainly appears to have been gross care- 
lessness, though as yet itis hardly possible to apportion 
the blame. In fairness it should be remembered that in 
South Africa the British officer has often been placed in 
circumstances of extreme difficulty. When the war is 
over a new order of things will doubtless come into 
being. Troops will be more hardly worked, and regi- 
mental officers will be worried unceasingly. But this. 
will effect little good. Our troops have acquitted them- 
selves better than most European troops would have 
done. Against natural fighters like the Boers—to whom 
scouting and individual initiative are the everyday work 
of life—disciplined troops are out of their element. But 
discipline and a certain lack of individuality among the 
rank and file are an absolute necessity in an army such as 
we, or indeed any other European nation, possess. 
They who will require the severest worrying are the 
Generals and their staffs. But these in al! likelihood 
will escape such inconvenience, and will as heretofore 
occupy their wonted posts as unimpeachable critics. 

The matter of remounts still causes much anxiety. 
As usual our cheeseparing policy has entailed delay. 
The word to buy was not given till war had actually 
commenced. Since then buying has gone on without 
intermission, and if all we hear as to the quality of the 
horses bought be true, we have in it little enough to 
congratulate ourselves upon. An extensive organisation 
of mounted infantry is in progress. Colonel lan 
Hamilton—than who no better man for the purpose 
could have been found—is to be the divisional com- 
mander, and Colonels Ridley and Hutton are to be his 


brigadiers. It will be a somewhat awkward force to 
handle. But the commanders are all competent and 
tried men. The great drawback to our mounted 


infantry—compared with that of the Boers—is the poor 
horsemanship of themen. This defect can be overcome 
only in one way. Some twenty horses should always 
form part of an infantry regiment’s establishment. By 
this means a large number of men could be taught to 
ride instead of merely hurrying through a brief riding 
course as they do now. Lord Roberts’ army at 
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Bloemfontein has reached considerable proportions. It 
is doubtful indeed whether it would be an advantage to 
have a larger force there. The difficulties as to feed- 
ing and transport are great; and the larger the force, 
the more severely must the resources in this respect be 
strained. 


THE MENACE TO THE MOORS. 


FOREIGN politics induce two mental attitudes in 
England, each begotten of that craving for drama, 
which is a mark of the democratic Beast. The people 
lend their ears only to the sensations and fictions of the 
hour: the scream of the demagogue, the large type on 
the hoarding are the only avenue to their attention. 
So in the case of a land like Morocco there is no halting 
place between a strong indifference, which might be the 
opportunity of our enemies, and a feverish panic, which, 
if unchecked, might easily provoke incalculable mis- 
chief. An attempt towards an alarm of this kind has 
now been exercising some sections of the press. No 
doubt, as we have often had occasion to point out, the 
French have long cherished designs upon the Moorish 
Empire, which is popularly supposed to possess 
enormous mineral potentialities and which would cer- 
tainly afford a very welcome coping-stone for French 
dominion in North-West Africa. Moreover, it is 
obvious to every quidnunc that our engagement in 
South Africa affords each one of our enemies the long- 
sought opportunity for disregarding our desires every- 
where else. But in point of fact, theory, however 
obvious or ingenious, is no more an infallible interpreter 
of foreign affairs than it is of the movements of a 
money market. Instead of seeking to precipitate a 
crisis, which she could not yet utilise, France still 
maintains her patient, plodding policy of burrowing and 
scheming for an eventual inheritance. The details of 
this are worth examining, for they throw a light not 
only upon the methods of France in general but also 
upon her prospects of Moorish success in particular. 
xceptional activity has been discernible all along the 
western border of Algeria and, where that border is not 
very definitely delimitated, there has been a tendency to 
incur the curse which attaches to the removal of a 
neighbour’s landmarks. But never has the very least 
permanent foothold been obtained either upon the land 
or heart of the Moor. Every blandishment has been 
thrust back with that fierce fanaticism which has 
remained unmitigated for centuries ; every encroach- 
ment has been loyally reported to headquarters even by 
the most turbulent tribe, and the intruders have had to 
retire with what pretence at apology and good grace 
they could muster. Particularly signal has been the 
failure of the attempt to absorb Moorish military material 
within the Algerian ranks. In some cases the proffered 
service has been accepted and martial experience has 
been acquired in the eventual interests of Morocco. In 
other cases an occasional Riff village has beea be- 
iled by French subtlety only to find that a swift 
emesis was brought down by the Sultan’s soldiers, 
and that the village was incontinently wiped off the 
map. Nor has French diplomacy prospered more 
heartily within Morocco than French force and craft 
have done without. There is an outward appearance 
of success about the multiplication of protected subjects, 
but these individuals are more usually a drag than a 
diplomatic motor and, though they afford sufficiently 
yee pretexts for picking a quarrel, they may not 
relied upon to abstain from inducing one intem- 
pestively. Your Major Spilsburys might be utilised as 
effective fireships if they could be kept under control, 
but menace embarrassment if liable to float amok. 
Indeed the diplomatic position of the French in Morocco 
just now may be summed up by saying that they are 
regarded as political busybodies, who give a great deal 
of trouble in small matters but need not be taken too 
seriously when they try to talk big. Their recent 
representative was a vain and blustering individual, 
whose representations could carry no weight, and 
though M. Revoil has shown promise as a political 
understudy in Tunis, he will have much to undo and 
repair before his country may inspire the Moors or our- 


‘selves with alarm. From time to time protests against 


French encroachments may be necessary, but these are 
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not sufficiently systematic or homogeneous to require 
more than ordinary vigilance. Even recent promenades 
in the region of Twat are to be viewed with equanimity, 
the more particularly as Twat is admittedly within the 
French sphere of influence. 

The fact is, the success of French designs upon 
Morocco depends far less upon French enterprise than 
upon Moorish debility and European pusillanimity. It 
is certainly one of the fashions of the hour to speak of 
his Shereefian Majesty as the Sick Man of the West, 
and the foolish phrase has been repeated so often that 
many, who ought to know better, have almost come 
to believe it. That Morocco is still governed after a 
medizval fashion; that a strong arm is still of more 
avail there than a glib tongue; that her rich are found 
more easily taxable than her poor and humble: these 
are doubtless true enough and may be weighed in the 
balance against the well-known shortcomings of ex- 
cessive civilisation. Many will also deem it blame 
worthy that Morocco should refuse to be developed, 
though she herself may find excuse if she point to the 
fate which has attended the process of develop- 
ment elsewhere. Still, blame as much as you 
will, grant even that a land may not be per- 
mitted to hide her talent in a napkin, the question 
of health and stability still remains undeflowered. A 
nation, like a man, may be blind to obvious interests, 
provokingly deaf to interested advice, and yet remain 
vigorous, unassailable. Spain, some time before her latest 
fall, found that the resources of civilisation availed her 
very little against the passive resistance of the Moor. 
The Italians, with all the paraphernalia of a great 
Power, learned a similar lesson in their conflict with 


_ Abyssinia, which certainly possesses none of the sturdi- 


ness of Morocco. And France, or almost any other first- 
class nation, might easily find such a grave for her 
prestige in a campaign against so redoubtable a foe. To 
bombard and capture a few ports were child’s play, but 
the campaign would then be merely commencing. 
France has already had one Moscow; she will do well 
to pause before she courts another in Moghreb. It is 
not merely that the fierce bravery, which has been 
treasured for so many centuries among the Moors, has 
now been trained and drilled to perfection by Kaid 
Maclean ; that science remains of small avail against 
determined guerillas; or that the Moors would be 
practically inexpugnable when once they retired within 
their fastnesses.. These would be fairly sufficient 
safeguards, but the Sultan of Morocco, like his brother 
on the Golden Horn, may find his most effective armour 
in promoting the jealousies and rivalries of Europe. His 
position at the gates of the Mediterranean affords him 
a unique opportunity in this respect, and his advisers 
are probably shrewd enough to make the most of it. 
With a still further stretch of shrewdness, there is no 
reason why they should not embrace the higher, safer 
policy of reliance upon Great Britain. Despite apparent 
aberrations from time to time, we are still the one great 
Muhammadan Power, and we have proved that we 
understand the needs and aspirations of Muhammadan 
peoples. We have no desire to lay hands upon either 
gold or territory in Morocco, the integrity of whose 
empire is almost as much a national concern of ours as 
of hers. Did there remain a vestige of doubt on this 
head in the mind of any Moor, it might readily be 
allayed by a reference to the dignified and sympathetic 
attitude of the British Minister, so striking in its 
contrast with the noise and bluster of the French. 
Amateur politicians with a tenderness for piracy and 
swashbuckling have presumed to blame Sir Arthur 
Nicolson for not insisting upon immunity for every 
illegal act of his compatriots. But his policy has 
already borne excellent fruit and the Moors, far from 
interpreting justice as weakness, have realised, with 
natives in every other part of the world, that English- 
men, whatever their other shortcomings, may at the 
least always be trusted. It is surely not improbable 
that a British guarantee of the integrity of Morocco 
might pave the way for voluntary reforms in the 
Empire as weil as for concessions not merely to our 
own trade but at the same time to that of the world at 
large. As it is, there must be considerable hesitation 
before any Power will embark upon the conquest of 
Morocco. Let her be placed under our protection and 
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an attack will be, once for all, out of the question. 
Apart from the security, which would thereby be 
afforded to our Mediterranean position, this would be 
a great boon to the world at large, for an upheaval in 
Morocco might easily set Europe by the ears and 
would almost certainly let loose a great wave of 
religious fanaticism all over Africa. The menace of 
Snussi may easily have been exaggerated, but it 
remains like a great shadow overhanging the horizon 
and it typifies a possibility, which died several centuries 
ago at Vienna but might at any hour burst into life 
anew. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WAR. 


V.—ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


}* is somewhat curious that despite the folios 

that have been written during recent years in 
censure of our Service rifle, the Lee-Metford, and its 
ammunition and also of our soldiers’ shooting powers, 
the logical outcome—inferior shooting to that of our 
enemy—should have so little affected the course of the 
campaign. In fact, that which before the war was 
held to be one of the greatest difficulties we had to 
face has proved of small account in comparison with 
several others dealt with in these articles. 

As regards the shooting powers of our men, although 
it would be absurd to pretend that they are as good 
as they ought to be or that they cannot and will not 
be improved, the consensus of opinion of most com- 
petent judges is that they have been very fair throughout 
the campaign. That they have improved every month 
owing to the amount of field practice afforded, espe- 
cially to the troops in Natal, is admitted by all. This 
probably accounts for much of the bad shooting of 
the Boers which correspondents say was at times 
so remarkable during the advance on Ladysmith. 
Nothing causes worse shooting than being well 
shot at and this appears recently to have been the 
privilege of our enemies. The general experiences 
of the war, based on the fighting in Natal, about 
Colesberg and on the road to Kimberley, all point to 
the correctness of the forecast of last summer, that 
the shooting of the Boers would—as a whole—be 
found to have greatly fallen off since 1881. The 
reasons assigned for this were twofold, namely, the 
extinction of game in many districts and the approxi- 
mation of many of the Boers to the larger towns 
where there were attractions other than the chase. 

Very notable instances of the bad shooting of the 
Boers were afforded at Gatacre’s reverse near Storm- 
berg and more recently in the storming of Vaal Kranz 
by Lyttelton’s brigade. That on many other occasions 
the fire was exceptionally deadly may be accounted for 
by the fact that commandos from certain districts were 
known to be more expert in rifle-shooting than were 
those from others. Prisoners often expatiated on the 
severity of the British rifle fire; even on occasions 
such as at the Modder when our own troops were 
checked for hours by the accuracy of the Boer bullets 
and imagined in consequence that their fire was in- 
effective. Nothing puts soldiers more out of heart than 
to be told that they have done little execution amongst 
the enemy’s ranks after a heavy expenditure of ammu- 
nition and severe losses on their own part. But the 
wretchedly played-out Boer stratagem of ‘‘2 killed 
and 5 wounded” rapidly ceased to have any effect 
on our men and more especially after they had been 
concerned in the funeral obsequies of a goodly number 
of the foe. A Boer ‘‘ casualty list” of their losses at 
Belmont which was taken after the Graspan fight con- 
tained the full names &c. of 19 killed and 94 wounded, 
and these were from the Boshof and Jacobsdal com- 
mandos alone. The published figures of the Boer 
losses on this occasion as usual could be reckoned 
up on the fingers of one hand. Since a considerably 
greater number than that given in the list referred to 
above were interred by our men, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the full-blooded burgher alone is considered 
worthy to figure in the Boer war-game books, mere 
German or French mercenaries or rebel, iti 
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colonists being presumably put dowmas “‘ various” and 
not worthy of further mention. 

All the world now knows that our soldiers were sent 
into action armed with what some experts describe as 
‘*the worst military rifle in Europe,” and, to be honest, 
it undoubtedly possesses. certain defects. It is there- 
fore consolatory to know that that extraordinary pro- 
duction—the British private soldier—with that supreme 
confidence in himself, his officers and his comrades, 
which causes such vexation and perplexity to his foes— 
consistently ignored these defects. Of the numerous 
alleged shortcomings of our rifle, one and one only 
forced itself prominently on one’s notice and that was 
the inferiority of our single-cartridge loading system te 
that of the ‘‘clip” five-cartridge loading system of 
the so-called ‘‘ Spanish” Mauser with which the 
majority of our foes were armed. It may be as well to 
mention here that the ordinary German Mauser (pattern 
1888) is a *311 bore, whereas the German Mauser used 
by the Boers is the improved weapon adopted by the 
Spanish army whose bore is only *276, ours being *303. 
Our rifle carries ten cartridges in the magazine which 
on their being expended has to be refilled by cartridges 
pressed in one at a time—a difficult process for a man 
lying flat, especially when under slight cover and exposed 
to a heavy fire. From this it is not hard to realise that 
our men in action with the magazine emptied were 
handicapped severely in having to go through the 
motions. of loading between each shot, whereas their 
enemy had to do this only after every five shots. 
That many of our men lost their lives through uninten- 
tionally disclosing their whereabouts whilst engaged in 
this constant reloading is only too probable. Also that 
the enemy were enabled to keep up a far more sus- 
tained and rapid fire is certain, for our experts declare 
that a man thus loading five cartridges at a time can 
fire some three or four times as rapidly as one with 
a single-loading weapon. In other words on an 
emergency a Boer can load and fire about thirty shots 
in the same time that one of our men takes to loose 
off ten. 

The supply of ammunition in the field has ever been 
one of the great difficulties when troops are committed 
to action. There have been numerous. cases recently 
where our soldiers have run short of ammunition and in 
every action men have been shot whilst endeavouring 
to bring up a further supply to the fighting line. This 
evil can be materially lessened’ by every soldier being” 
made to carry a larger number of rounds, but here we 
are again at a disadvantage since 120 rounds of Lee- 
Metford ammunition weigh 7} lbs. as against the 
6} lbs. of the same number of Mauser cartridges. The 
import of this is best understood when one reflects that 
given an equal weight of ammunition say 7} lbs. in each 
case, after exchanging shot for shot the Boer would 
have still some twenty rounds to fire when the Briton 
had clean run out of ammunition. Yet another dis- 
advantage to the British was the inconvenient method 
of carrying their cartridges in awkwardly constructed 
pouches bulging out on their hips. When a man 
lies down it is difficult to get the cartridges out of 
the pouches beneath him and the process of load- 
ing from them is neither easy nor rapid. In con- 
sequence our men. frequently took out a dozen or 
more and laid them beside them where they could be 
easily got at. With a sudden order to advance these 
small depéts. were frequently forgotten and valuable 
ammunition thus wasted. Or again, upon. an advance 
being made, the pouch was commonly left open and 
rounds lost during a scramble over rough ground and 
especially when a man, at the end of a rush, flung 
himself down behind some temporary shelter. On the 
latter occasions cartridges were seen to fly out in every 
direction. It is hardly to be wondered: at that the veld 
in places was found strewn with our ammunition due to 
this cause. A very important advantage afforded by the 
clip full of cartridges when loading is the superior gripit 
affords to the fingers of a man compared to that of a 
single cartridge. The importance of this. is known to 
every officer who has been in action and watched the at 
times frantic efforts. of the soldier to keep his eye om 
the enemy and at the same time insert a cartridge into 
the breech of his rifle. Scores of cartridges are dropped 
in this manner,. the soldier never stopping to pick up a 
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fallen round but again diving into his clumsy pouch to 
extract another cartridge with which the fumbling 
process is repeated. 

The ordinary Boer method of carrying cartridges, 
as is well known, is in a bandolier, either fitted for 
single cartridges or in the case of the Mauser to hold 
clips of five. The former system has been widely 
adopted already by our troops since its advantages are 
incontestable. But the palm for quick-loading and the 
perfection of a cartridge-carrier must be awarded to the 
waistcoats which were in use by the better class of 
Boers. These are made of khaki and supplied with 
twenty-four pockets in several rows, closely touching 
one another and each containing a clip full of five 
Mauser cartridges. This waistcoat has only to be seen 
for its advantages to be instantly appreciated. The 
weight is evenly distributed, the cartridges are easily 
got at and not liable to be lost and lastly the whole 
surface of closely packed cartridges forms a pro- 
tective shield over the heart and lungs by no means to 
be despised, for although not proof against a direct 
hit it would probably turn many a bullet striking at an 
angle. 

From the preceding it will readily be gathered that 
not only in their arms and ammunition but also in 
their fighting equipment, the Boer farmers of the two 
States are in certain respects better found than our 
soldiers. This makes it the more refreshing to place 
on record that much as these obvious disadvantages 
may vex those who naturally expect the British 
soldier to have the best weapon and the best equipment 
in the world, the individual most concerned—namely 
the British soldier himself—cheerfully ignores these and 
many other drawbacks. He utterly disregards the 
painful fact that experts declare his rifle to have 
** eight serious defects” as well as that together with 
120 rounds it weighs nearly two pounds more than the 
rifle and ammunition of the man he is trying to kill. True 
it is that the easier and more rapid method of loading 
the Boer’s rifle at times annoys him, since he feels 
himself placed thereby at a temporary disadvantage, but 
somehow he manages to do his job and do it well, and 
he is as little moved at being told that he has ‘* the 
worst military rifle in Europe” as he would be were he 
to realise that his weapon costs the British taxpayer 
half as much again as a Mauser! Grey Scout. 


THE PROBLEM OF EASTER. 


| Ral circumstances have recently tended to re- 

awaken in an acute form the chronic controversy 
between the traditional belief of Christendom and the 
conclusions of the modern intellect. Partly this is the 
consequence of the gross ecclesiastical scandals of 
the time. A review of Christian history shows no com- 
bination to be more natural and, it must be admitted, 
more frequent than that between such scandals and a 
wide unsettlement of religious conviction. There are 
many persons, the core of every Church, who are little 
affected by intellectual difficulties, but very sensitive to 
difficulties of another kind. Let the Christian Church 
visibly embody the highest ideals of human life, and 
they will acquiesce in any number of unreconciled con- 
tradictions in its formal creed: but let the Church fall 
below the best moral standards of the time, let some 
conspicuous demonstrations of political or social turpi- 
tude be made by the clergy, and a new strength and 
plausibility are added to the questionings of hostile 
criticism, and the spirit of misgiving, tending to 
positive unbelief, spreads even in orthodox circles. 
Against doubts which have their origin in legitimate 
moral repugnance, it is futile to argue. Not reason- 
ing but reformation is the duty of the Church. 
These reflections force themselves on the mind when 
the Easter Festival compels universal attention to 
that article of the Christian creed on which, in the 
general conviction of believers, the whole of Christianity 
rests—the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The evidence 
on which that article is justified must from the nature 
of the case be twofold. On the one hand, the Resur- 
rection claims to be a fact, and offers, as such, the 
witness of history : on the other hand, the Resurrection 
necessarily involves certain spiritual results and certifies 
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them by subjective experiences to believers. It is with 
the former only that we are here concerned. 

Let us begin by conceding the immense difficulties 
which surround belief in the physical Resurrection of 
Christ. They are stated temperately and reverently, 
but with great force by Professor Gardner in his 
‘*Exploratio Evangelica.” The inconsistencies of the 
Gospel narratives, the indirect and unsatisfactory 
character of the actual testimonies, the crude mate- 
rialism which plainly colours the Evangelic records— 
these are familiar to every thoughtful Christian, and 
have been the commonplaces of hostile criticism for 
generations. It is easy to make out a destructive case, 
but when that has been done, the real difficulty sur- 
vives though in another form. To destroy the tradi- 
tional Christian belief is, necessarily, to affirm its 
contradiction. History, which delivers an affirmative 
testimony so hesitating that it seems presumptuous to 
build anything thereon, is no less unsatisfying when in 
the interest of the negative hypothesis she is placed in 
the witness-box. ‘‘It must be allowed” — admits 
Professor Gardner—‘‘that the Resurrection, when 
approached from the side of historic criticism, offers 
as great difficulties as when approached from the side 
of Christian belief. It is the crux of all restorations 
of the life of Jesus.” In these circumstances, it is 
difficult to dispute the reasonableness of Professor 
Sanday’s characteristic conclusion, that ‘‘it is better to 
keep substantially the form which a sound tradition has 
handed down to us even though its contents in some 
degree pass our comprehension.” 

There are at least four facts, which hardly admit of 
dispute, and which are, indeed, generally admitted, 
which seem fatal to the negative hypothesis. 

1. The grave which on Friday evening received the 
Body of the Crucified was found to be empty on 
Sunday morning. ‘‘The disappearance of the body 
was certain” wrote Mr. Greg: ‘‘In my opinion the 
empty grave offers us a problem which objective history 
can never solve” writes Professor Gardner. The more 
the problem is considered, the more formidable from 
the negative standpoint it becomes, for an explanation 
there must have been, and the Resurrection apart, 
which is excluded by the hypothesis, it could have been 
only one of two things. Either the grave was violated 
by the enemies of Christ, or emptied by His friends. 
The latter is prohibited by the unquestionable astonish- 
ment caused by the discovery of the empty tomb among 
the only persons who can be supposed likely to desire 
possession of the Master’s Bedy : it is not less decisively 
prohibited by the unquestionable fact of Christian con- 
viction. The faith of the Resurrection could not have 
grown out of the miserable secret, however well kept 
by the Apostolic conspirators, that their central message 
was false. The former explanation is scarcely less in- 
credible, for the violation of the tomb happened in the 
neighbourhood of a great city, and at atime of great 
excitement. It was so manifestly connected with the 
interest of the Jewish hierarchy that it could not have 
been either unknown or unregarded. Saul of Tarsus, the 
leader of the anti-Christian crusade and the confidential 
officer of the Sanhedrin must have known it, and, 
having known it, could not within a few years, or even 
months, have become the protagonist of the Resurrec- 
tion. It is inconceivable that the disproof of the 
Apostolic message should have been in the hands of 
the persecutors of the Apostles, and never used. 

2. The burial of Christ has from the first been insisted 
on. S. Paul, in his famous statement to the Corinthians, 
includes this fact. Why? If the Christian belief had 
its origin in the fact of a physical Resurrection, it is 
easy to see that the circumstance of Christ’s burial had 
direct and considerable importance, but, on any other 
view, insistence on a perplexing and painful episode 
seems inexplicable. 

3. The emphasis which from the first has been laid 
on the actual day of the Resurrection points in the same 
direction. ‘‘He hath been raised on the third day,” 
said S. Paul. The religious importance of the first day 
of the week is very difficult to explain apart from the 
hypothesis of the Weizsacker allows that the 
reference to that day in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
most probably indicates that it ‘‘had already been 
adopted in Corinth as that of Divine service.” It is a 
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very remarkable thing, in view of all we know of 
religious conservatism among the Jewish Christians, 
that no trace of opposition to this tacit displacement of 
the Sabbath by the Lord’s Day has remained on record. 
Baptism superseded circumcision only after protracted 
conflict. The Lord’s Day won an immediate and com- 
plete acceptance. The suggestion is obvious. There 
was behind the Lord’s Day an authority so august that 
not the most conservative of disciples could doubt its 
claim to observance. That authority could only have 
been the fact of the Resurrection, and the commandment 
of Christ. 

4. The sudden ending of the Christophanies is even 
more impressive, because it prohibits an otherwise 
plausible understanding of S. Paul's” evidence, and 
seems incompatible with the most attractive modern 
substitute for the traditional Christian belief. We 
know that S. Paul not infrequently enjoyed ‘‘ visions” 
of Christ : several are recorded in the narrative of the 
Acts: but he sharply distinguishes such subjective 
visions from that objective vision, which was the last of 
the Christophanies, which he insisted on as an essential 
part of his qualification as an Apostle, which placed 
him on a level with the older Apostles as a witness of 
the Resurrection. If, as is commonly asserted, the faith 
of the Church had its origin in subjective visions, them- 
selves the creatures of ardent enthusiasm and mental 
exaltation, there would almost certainly have been an 
epidemic of visions, and an apologist of the Resurrection 
writing to Christians would not, as S. Paul did, make 
appeal to a series of recorded Christophanies, which 
had long since ended, but would have successfully in- 
voked the actual experiences of believers at the time of 
writing. Keim felt the difficulty involved in the sudden 
and final cessation of visions so strongly that ‘‘ while 
regarding the appearances as essentially of the nature 
of visions, he held them to be not merely subjective, but 
divinely caused, for the express purpose of creating the 
belief in which they issued.” Christians may be par- 
doned if they prefer the traditional belief of the Church 
to an hypothesis so fantastic. 

The real objection to the tale of the physical Resurrec- 
tion, it is said, is ‘‘ its radical materialism.” It is true 
that the Gospels are infected by a materialistic element, 
which it is hard to disentangle from the earlier, truer, 
and more spiritual tradition. So far the objection must 
be allowed: but there is no materialism in S. Paul’s 
doctrine of a glorified, or spiritual body: and his 
evidence certifies the Christian belief at an earlier, pufer 
stage than the Evangelists. The Apostle explicitly 
repudiates materialism: ‘‘ Flesh and blood,” he says, 
“cannot inherit the kingdom of God:” but he argues 
with singular force and eloquence for the naturalness of 
the bodily resurrection. ‘‘If there is a natural body, 
there is also a spiritual body.” His argument has 
difficulties of its own, but they are not the difficulties 
commonly urged against the Christian doctrine, and 
do not seem to be of a nature so repellent to modern 
intelligence. 


THE DISENCHANTMENT OF PLEASURE. 


ERSONIFICATION of moods, emotions and ex- 
periences of life is an exercise of imagination 
which men probably learned to practise before they had 
acquired the art of making flint arrow-heads. So many 


- things happen for which we cannot blame our relations 


or friends, or even our enemies, that a wide field is left 
open for indulging our natural propensity to, throw re- 
sponsibility for our disappointments upon somebody or 
something not ourselves: and this makes for personifi- 
cation. We soon have a nice little array of abstrac- 
tions, and pleasure is one of them, in the likeness of 
our own selves which we can complain about, and 
abuse, and be melancholy over when we are dis- 
appointed ; just as with so much relish we do it in 
the case of our real flesh-and-blood friends. We 
rail upon fortune m good set terms. She is a woman, 
a jade, unjust, capricious, evanescent, deceitful, 
cajoling and disappointing. Pleasure, happiness, we 
personify in the same way, with the same inevitable 
instinct both of the ordinary man and the poet to 
embody the cause of our distresses in the feminine 
form; apparently the most convenient mode yet dis- 
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covered of unloading ourselves of our complaints and 
reproaches. There is a naiveté in this which is very 
attractive to the man who moralises. It is so simple 
that we can follow the process quite easily. Always in 
legend and story, when the causes of unpleasant expe- 
riences were not known, the bards and the chroniclers 
anticipated the modern King who has left behind as 
the sum of his statecraft one phrase ‘‘Cherchez 
la femme.” Nothing was more natural when the 
human woman could not be blamed than that her 
action in the guise of the personified woman should 
be elongated as it were into other spheres, and made the 
mysterious source of things that happen in curious and 
unexpected fashions. This is the process of analogy in 
a simple form ; the recognition of the resemblance of 
things supra-mundane with those on the earth. The 
Pagans began it, and they were incorrigibly persistent 
in working out the idea. It may be a proof of the 
improvement of the position of women under Christianity 
that the abstraction of Providence has replaced to a 
considerable extent the feminine abstraction. We now 
reproach Providence with many troubles which a Greek 
or Roman would have fixed upon the caprice or 
malevolence, or jealousy, or spite or meanness of 
some goddess whose nature man had evolved out of his 
supposed knowledge of women’s nature on earth. The 
one exception to this constant habit that occurs to us at 
the moment is in a sentence of Marcus Aurelius on 
pleasure in which speaking of its capricious and 
spritish nature he asks ‘‘ What is happiness but a good 
demon or spirit?” Here sex appears to be indeter- 
minate, as a demon we suppose may be either mascu- 
line or feminine. But there is such a remarkable 
likeness in the way he addresses this demon in the rest 
of the sentence to that in which the poets are accustomed 
to gibe and flout and sneer and rail at the women who 
have disappointed them, that we infer the feminine 
nature of the demon. ‘‘That thou camest therefore I 
am not angry with thee: only be gone, now that I have 
found thee out what thouart.” That seems conclusive. 
To demonstrate, let us compare Horace’s ode to 
Pyrrha; Milton’s translation : 


‘*O how oft shall he 
On Faith, and changed Gods complain: and Seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 
Unwonted shall admire 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee : of flattering gales 
Unmindful : Hapless they 
To whom thou untry’d seem’st fair.” 


This is exactly the tone in which people ‘‘ of acertain 
age” speak of their experiences in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Whether from any supposed set of circum- 
stances, on which their imagination has busied itself in 
the expectation of obtaining pleasure, they will in fact 
obtain the kind and degree of pleasure they expect, has 
for them come to depend on elements of uncertainty as 
capricious as the smiles of Pyrrha. It may be one kind 
of pleasure or another ; but whatever it be it can never 
be depended on to give the same gratification which we 
might expect from previous experiences. Similar books, 
similar dinners, similar company, similar scenery and 
travel, anything you like of the whole list of things 
which at one time or another we have enjoyed, for some 
occult reason which we cannot detect they utterly fail 
in affording us the pleasure we thought we had good 
reason to anticipate. We come to feel that we cannot 
depend on our pleasures. Every day brings changes in 
ourselves which make all plans we may devise for 
securing some lasting source of interest or diversion 
to secure us against the tedium of life simply nullities. 
What we call the higher or the lower pleasures are ex- 
posed to the very same kind of change which turns what 
once exalted us into mere tiresomeness and boredom. 

Philosophers have tried this kind of classification ‘to 
found a distinction between them. So Bacon says 


the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning 

far surpasseth all other in nature; for shall the pleasure 

of the affections so exceed the senses as much as the 

obtaining of desire or victory exceedeth a song or a 

dinner ; and must not of consequence the pleasures of 

the intellect or understanding exceed the pleasures of 
B 
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the affections? This may be so; but the unfortunate 
thing is that Athene appears to be as capricious as 
Aphrodite herself. Did not another philosopher more 
ancient than Bacon discover that much study is a 
weariness? Bya slight alteration indeed of Bacon’s own 
words which may be left to the reader we get the real 
truth. ‘‘ We see in all other pleasures there is satiety 
and after they be used their verdure departeth : which 
showeth they be but deceits of pleasure and not pleasures, 
and that it was the novelty which pleased, and not the 
quality. And therefore we see that voluptuous men 
turn friars, and ambitious Princes turn melancholy. 
But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction 
and appetite are perpetually interchangeable and there- 
fore appeareth to be good in itself simply without 
fallacy or accident.” The distinction between the 
pleasure of knowledge and other pleasures is quite un- 
supported by the evident facts. Princes, philosophers 
and voluptuous men, and men who are none of 
these ‘turn melancholy” because the jade Pleasure 
in some particular form deserts them _heartlessly 
and leaves them either to make new attachments or, 
if they are too old and immobile for that, to go on to the 
end as it may happen. Marcus Aurelius was just as 
likely to have hanged himself in sheer melancholy as 
Epicurus ; that is plain from his meditations which 
show him to have been immensely bored, though he was 
a distinguished disciple of the system from which Bacon 
complacently took his idea, and whose language he 
quoted with the unintelligence which usually marks our 
acceptance of venerable conventions. The irritation 
which arises in a healthy man’s mind at the tricks 
which the goddess of pleasure takes delight in 
playing on him from time to time naturally drives him 
into asceticism and stoicism as an unfortunate series 
of love affairs will drive him into bachelordom, if not 
misogyny. He gives up the game in disgust and will 
have no more of it. He restricts his desires and thus is 
most effectually defended against the wiles of the temp- 
tress. His happiness or pleasure becomes renunciation 
of pleasures and this is probably the most enduring 
form of happiness that remains after others have been 
found not to be trusted. It is the remedy prescribed by 
all the religious systems, and most of the philosophies, 
huta man hits upon it by himself after a little experience. 
He feels if he does not express his feelings with the same 
generality as Schopenhauer that it is limitation which 
gives happiness; the narrower the circle of vision, 
action, and contact, the more contented we are; the more 
extended it is, the more we feel our anxieties increase. 
But it is a poor religion and a poor philosophy which 
only lays down rules for happiness. Man is disappointed 
when he is cheated of pleasure but the higher his 
nature the less content he is to obtain it by the sacrifice 
of a wider range of activities, even though they may 
be attended with greater anxieties and therefore less 
pleasure. 


THE PRICE OF CYCLES. 


YCLiSTS who are so curious as to read the 
\ cycling papers in the winter, when the butterfly- 
rider buys them not, and the makers and agents thrash 
cut trade questions in the correspondence columns, 
may if they use their wits gather much interesting 
information. They will learn for instance that a com- 


' mittee of cycle-makers has taken steps with a view to 


conjoint action in raising the price of machines. It 
may therefore be of some interest to trace back the 
‘history of the price of cycles, with.a view to forecast- 
ing the possibility of success which may await this 
combination—a matter of moment to all riders, and 
especially to those who are holders of cycle shares. 
A judicious care for the safety of his own neck is a 
mark of wisdom in the cyclist, and for this reason the 
legions of recruits who made their first acquaintance 
with the sport during the boom of 1896 were to be 
commended in their adhesion to the great and historic 
names of cycle manufacture. It is however true that 
the proprietors of these very names taxed their new 
customers somewhat unmercifully for their discrimina- 
tion. In their honour they advanced the catalogue 
price of their wares by a round five pounds and cut 
down the cash discounts to an exiguous figure. The 
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sun was indeed shining and the manufacturers not only 
made hay before the clouds gathered but compounded 
the chances and vicissitudes of the future for a round 
sum from the company-promoters. Therefore it is not 
surprising that the shareholders in companies which 
were capitalised on the basis of the profits of that 
golden year should look for a continuance of those 
prices, and that the directors should put forth strenuous 
exertions to satisfy the wishes of their constituents. 

But the goldfield was too rich to be overlooked by 
competition. The existing makers doubled the area of 
their factories, new firms were launched, and the firms 
in kindred branches of the hardware trade felt severely 
the migration of their skilled mechanics to the fleshpots 
of Coventry. War Office and Admiralty might stand 
aghast at the defaults of their contractors ; but the flow 
of labour could not be stayed and the Corporation of 
Coventry racked its brains to find housing for the 
hordes of immigrants. America, which had gone 
through a similar period of inflation in the cycle trade, 
poured into England the produce of its too numerous 
factories and, until the unsuitability of the Yankee 
wheel to the British climate became apparent, accen- 
tuated the incipient over-production. Small local 
makers joined in the competition ; and this was a more 
serious factor in the situation. The cycle press, sup- 
ported chiefly by the advertisements of the great firms, 
rang with denunciations of ‘‘ gas-pipe cycles ;” appall- 
ing visions were conjured up of dens in grimy upper 
stories, in Which two men and a boy, with the aid of a 
fifth-rate brazing hearth and component parts made in 
Germany, turned out by the gross hideous apolo- 
gies for bicycles. For the local maker does not 
advertise ; he was ‘‘no good” to the cycle press. 
In ‘spite of these dismal warnings the local maker 
waxed fat. He bought a gas-engine to actuate the 
lathe which he had hitherto driven with his feet. He 
did not as was alleged use bearings from Germany and 
Belgium : he used sterling stuff turned out by the big 
component makers of the Midlands—components that, 
as was more than whispered, were not disdained by the 
mighty ones of the cycle trade while the boom was in 
progress. His customers were his best advertisement. 
He could not afford to brazen out ‘his shortcom- 
ings by impertinent letters glorious with type-writing 
and manifold initials in the corners. He was ‘too 
accessible for that. Let him offend a man in the next 
street and his reputation was blasted. 

The ‘‘ Agent,” the retailer of the great makers, saw 
this too, and engaged a staff for building cycles 
himself. It paid better and was less trouble than selling 
the wares of the big houses. Imagine for instance the 
case of a broken frame from some well-known 
Coventry maker. The latter, as the states in ‘his 
catalogue, insists on seeing the faulty part before the 
makes it good. He wil! not trust “‘ agent” who, he 
is careful to explain, holds the title *‘in a compli- 
mentary sense only.” Hence long correspondence, a 
delay of a month in the best part of the riding season, 
and a disgusted customer. The retailer, being on the 
spot, can satisfy himself as to the bona fides.of the 
claim for gratuitous repair and if he is satisfied, repairs 
it at once, perhaps under the very eyes of this imsistent 
client. If again the faulty part be a bolt or cone from 
some well-known factory of components iit is replaced 
in an hour, especially in view of the fact:‘that component 
makers use threads of standard gauge. Its character- 
istic of the old makers that they refuse to do this. Why, 
asked a well-known maker of the old school, should we 
use a standard thread when these are adopted by the 
components makers and therefore by the “ garret” 
cycle-builder? It stamps our cycles as “‘common” at 
once. Could blind fatuity go further ? 

It will thus be tolerably apparent why the local 
maker has arrived and has come to stay. Yetfor all 
this, there are reasons why the cycle made ma large 
factory is somewhat better than the machine built by a 
small “compiler” of parts. It is ‘that ithe great firm 
has the command of automatic machinery. Its frames, 
which are turned out by the gross, are ‘built in machines 
which hold the tubes and lugs rigidly im place till they 
are brazed together. Hence absolute truth ‘in the 
frame—a most important factor in the easy running of 
the cycle. And so on throughout the various ‘processes 
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of manufacture. But this should not be any reason for 
an enhanced price. In no industry has the introduction 
of automatic machinery increased the cost of pro- 
duction. Measured in labourers’ time the great firm 
pays out far less than the local maker who sells his 
cycles at fourteen guineas. The fact is that the 
methods of distribution employed by the great firms 
are too expensive. It is an open secret that it 
costs as much to sell a bicycle as to make one. 
The responsible heads of the trade have thought 
it better to fight hard with each other to sell a few 
cycles at a high price and make the buyer pay the war 
indemnity than to sell a larger output at a lower price. 
The suicidal character of this policy is best shown by the 
market quotations of the shares of cycle companies. It 
is a significant fact that the company which has been 
the most prominent in price-cutting stands practically 
at the head of the list. 

The answer to these arguments will probably be the 
well-worn one that the cheapest is not the best. It is 
pointed out to us for instance that whereas suits of 
clothes may be obtained at three or four pounds, men 
are still found willing to pay more than double that 
price to fashionable tailors. The analogy is very 
fallacious. The tailor is something of an artist. 
Good clothes are not turned out by machinery. For 
each successive customer the tailor has to use his wits. 
This man has no shoulders, that no waist ; and judg- 
ment of a somewhat nice kind has to be employed in 
the measuring. Then too of the cutting. As a skilful 
painter will with a single stroke produce a line that his 
less skilled brother cannot rival by hours of toil with 
pencil and indiarubber, so the smart tailor will give 
style and grace to the outline of his coat while his 
colleague of the cheap shop with infinite trouble turns 
out a hideous and misshapen garment. But in the 
bicycle we ask for nothing but mechanical accuracy. 
If our readers wish to see what prices the great cycle 
firms have paid for their machines, let them consult the 
records of Humber and Co., Limited v. The Trent 
Cycle Company, Limited. Let it not be understood 
that we wish to champion the ten pounds cycle. Est 
inter Tanain quiddam . . . and between ten pounds 
and ‘twenty-two there is a wide margin. First-rate 
cycles are to be bought for sixteen pounds, and the 
rider of 1896 will not, in the light of three years’ 
experience, be willing to pay eight pounds in a philan- 
thropic effort to befriend the victims of Hooley and 
his fellows. 


A VETERAN. 


TT railway, that sworn enemy of old-world types, 
4 has done more in the last fifty years to make the 
whole world common than all the international pil- 
grimages of all past times. So that search England, 
Scotland and Ireland all through, to-day you scarce 
shall find-a man differing in any aspect of his mind or 
body from the next. But as a wounded bird gr animal 
sometimes seeks concealment, in some place made 
difficult to find by obviousness, so chiefly is the 
eccentric to be sought in London and its purlieus. But 
fifty years ago in wind-swept, ragged Scottish country 
houses not a few remnants of pre-railroad days still 
lingered on. 

Scotland alone could have produced, and perhaps 
only Scotch people could have appreciated such a 
survival of the youth of the nineteenth century, as was 
the veteran. He bore his eighty years as lightly as an 
ak tree bears its centuries, and used to tell with a 
twinkle in his fierce, brown, blood-shot eye that an old 
gamekeeper had said that ‘‘ the Colonel was born in 
the same year in which the saughs were planted in the 
West Park, and that they were maistly a’ deid at the 
tap.” Tall and broad-shouldered, he seemed as if his 
fell of snow-white hair had bowed his shoulders as the 
snow bends down the topmost branches of an aged fir. 
Otherwise time had but little touched him. Years had 
not blunted the intensity of his hatred for a Free 
Churchman, a Tory, or a Highlander. Experience had 
not ‘taught him to tone down his restrictions on all who 
disagreed with him. The snows of eighty winters had 
not dimmed the fire of his glance. The very country- 
one said-the ‘‘ ould Colonel had an eye intil him like 
a hawk.” 
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No eccentricity of dress betrayed the man born in the 
eighteenth century. Either the tailors of his youth had 
mildewed off or become bankrupt, as their patrons 
one by one preceded them to that land in which their 
craft will presumably not be required, or the Colonel’s 
own good sense had impelled him to conform ostensibly 
at least to the degeneracy of the times in which he 
lingered. His collars may have been perhaps a trifle 
higher than those of the time in which he lived: the 
skirts of his heather mixture shooting-coat a trifle 
fuller than those worn in the sixties. So that except 
the fact of his large silver snuff-box, snuff-stained 
shirt, and red silk handkerchief, usually drying at the 
fire, when not in active service, these were his only 
outward protests against the flight of time. 

Lost in a corrie of the hills, miles from a railway, 
surrounded on all sides by moors and still more moors, 
looking out upon a little loch, on which grew yellow 
and white water-lilies and in which fed tench, stood 
his ancestral tower. Hills towered at the back of it, 
and the tall firs of the ‘‘ pinetum” kept out such little 
light as the small deep-set windows, all built in a 
recess, might have admitted. Its thick ‘‘ harled walls, 
its ‘‘corby steps,” the low hall-door, opening without 
a porch upon the ground, the high-pitched roof, and 
air of gauntness over all, impressed the stranger sadly 
at first sight, as the house loomed greyly through the 
constant rain. Inside, three or four large and curly, but 
cross-tempered, dogs greeted the visitor, showing their 
teeth at him, and walking up the stairs beside him, 
holding their tails out stiffly as the Arabs say a lion does, 
when in a forest in South Algeria he comes upon a 
man. The Kingwood furniture, the jars of rose leaves 
in china basins on the stairs, the apples in a cupboard 
by the hall, mixed with the snuff which lay like a brown 
dew on all the furniture, produced an atmosphere, which 
only practice rendered tolerable. An old grey parrot in 
a bright brass cage, which bit at everyone as fiercely as 
an otter, and two green parroquets which flew about the 
rooms, occasionally alighting with a shriek on ladies’ 
heads, rendered life livelier than was the wont of other 
country houses in the days of which I write. Few 
houses of the kind are left in these degenerate days, 
and men like the old Colonel have long since disap- 
peared. 

The long campaign of the Peninsula had softened off 
his angles towards both French and Spaniards, but the 
longer warfare of his life had left him still militant 
towards an Irishman or Kelt of any kind. Episcopalians 
were his detestation; on Catholics he looked with 
toleration, knowing that at the time he lived their power 
beyond the Tweed was small; but all the shades and 
little differences of Presbyterian dissent he lumped and 
damned in one fell swoop as hypocritical, giving no 
reason for his faith, but holding it and acting on it, after 
the fashion of his kind. Born when the echoes of the 
’45 were ringing (though faintly) through the land, he 
held the Stuarts in abhorrence, but yet hated the 
Hanoverians, whom he termed German Boors, and 
would, I fancy, have stood by Fletcher of Saltoun 
(he who let fools make laws so long as he made 
rhymes), had that illustrious Scoto-Roman flourished in 
his time. Nobody nowadays descants as he did on the 
divine right of monarchs to be hanged, dwells upon 
Robespierre’s virtues, worships the Iron Duke, or 
swears by Ebenezer Elliott as did my ancient friend. 

These incongruities of faith, these whimsicalities of 
creed the penny logic of the daily press has quite 
obliterated, whether to the greater glory of the Lord 
‘tis hard to say. But no such speculation came 
into the Colonel’s mind, bothered his brain, or lost 
him for a single evening his after-dinner nap. ‘Wine 
put upon the board, the t armchair wheeled 
to the fire, the red silk handkerchief duly set out 
to dry, his nostrils both well charged with snuff, 
the Colonel commonly embarked upon the tale of 
the French wars. The siege of Badajoz, the marches 
and the countermarches in the Castilian and La 
Manchan plains, the bivouac in the wild mountains of 
Leon, the tales of straying Frenchmen dipped in oil 
and set on fire, his meeting with the guerilla chief called 
the ‘*‘ Empecinado,” the lines of Torres Vedras, all were 
brought out, together with some Val de Pefias, which 
though he always said it was sour stuff, he never was 
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without since his campaigning days. Strange facts in 
natural history and in botany, lore about horses, odd 
reminiscences about the Capra Hispanica which he had 
seen in the Estrella Mountains, curious remarks about 
the bustard which he remembered in the Norfolk 
Broads ; the hotch-potch of a fertile brain, helped by his 
eyes sharp as a lynx’s and trained by eighty years of 

ractice to pick up the trail of anything unusual, as an 
ndian’s eyes pick up the footprint of a strange horse, 
he would unpack. 

Fortune which smiles but seldom upon interesting 
folk had treated him but scurvily. Some speculator 
had induced him to set upamill. Right in the middle 
of his rushy ragweed and thistle ornamented park the 
monster stood. Failure, which waits on all excursions 
made by gentlemen into the serious affairs of life, had 
from the outset marked it as its own. Now long 
deserted by its crowd of blear-eyed operatives, it stood 
a skeleton, the marauding boy having shattered all its 
windows, and the winter gales removed the slates. 
Still the walls stood four square, a monument of folly 
and of ugliness, and in his walks abroad the Colonel 
stopping and leaning on his thistle-spud would curse it 
from the bottom of his heart, with so much unction, as 
to show that our forces in the Peninsula must have 
maintained all the traditions of the Flemish wars. 
Radical member for Paisley in his youth, convener of 
his county in his riper years, he lived a stirring, 
stormy life, endeavouring without success to pay off 
debts incurred by his luckless venture in the mill. 

Friends he had many, but his relations as a rule were 
as anathema to him, especially his heirs. Tradition, 
that useful entity, upon whose shoulders (as upon 
those of Providence) the humourist can throw so many 
of his griefs, some of his quiddities, and almost all his 
cranks, avers that for ten years before the Colonel’s 
death he never mended fence, repaired a building, 
metalled a road or laid out anything to benefit those 
who by law should occupy his place. Sometimes 
(again tradition) he was heard to say, if God would 
only tell him the precise hour of his death, he would 
burn his house the night before he died. 

Up to the end he rode his chestnut hack, at a slow 
canter up and down his avenue, attended county meet- 
ings, and preserved his senses to the last hour of his 
life. Death took him with his snuff-box in his hand, 
ny and prepared, although not pleased to go. He 
eft the world the poorer by a type, and when I pass 
the lonely tower in the glen, and skirt the park in 
which no longer either ragweed, docks or thistles 
bloom, I look at the tall saughs in the west park, and 
remark sadly that nowadays not only are they all 
‘‘deid at the tap,” but most of them are rotten, and 
not a few lie bald and sere, their bark all peeling off 
in ribbons upon the upland grass. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


ILLUMINATION. 


 Bygro sky was over grey water. Dublin stretched 

seaward along the Liffey Wall; and beyond the 
Pigeon House, continuing the profile against the horizon, 
the Fleet rose like another town. Heavy, level and 
formidable, they lay upon the water, net buoyant but 
stable ; a city suddenly erected on the sea. The city 
was a fortress, of admonition rather than defence, for 
the streets where men cheered Kruger and Cronje. 
However that same night, the grim city was to turn 
itself into a fairy palace, built for men’s diversion on 
the waves. 

Mist lay thin over the river and the town that night ; 
and as the tram ran along the north shore of the bay, 
only a faint yellow glimmer showed ‘the position of the 
ships. But above the mist, uncanny flashes of pure 
light, colourless as moonshine, played across the sky ; 
as we ran further out, the point of their convergence 
grew more and more distinguishable, and when we 
reached the North Bull (a huge mole that runs out a 
mile or more straight across the shallows) the whole 
sparkling city of the lights was distinct across two 
leagues of water. The great rays shot, wheeled, leapt 
across the sky or lay along the water; sometimes 
darting upwards together, shafts with one aim, some- 
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times crossing transverse beams high up in the heavens, 
sometimes whirling in a kind of frenzy quicker than 
the eye could follow, till the quiet night and the 
cool sky seemed dizzied and drunk. Down below 
on the water line, the spark, intense as lightning 
but centred in a single point, snapped now here, now 
there; nothing can describe the quickness, the force of 
it; it was as if a skilled musician played on some 
wonderful keys of light and each note he struck came 
crisp, definite, and momentary, cleanly begun, cleanly 
ended, almost before the vibrant creature leapt into 
life. Men talk of the vital spark~+ but here was the 
visible fire of some demonic energy. Nothing tremu- 
lous, nothing exhaustible, nothing mortal, lay behind 
that flame; the flash leapt into full being instan- 
taneously and continued or ceased at will without 
relenting or abatement. It was magnificent perhaps, 
but monstrously inhuman. One small, thin wisp of 
cloud strayed somewhere in that windswept sky ; and 
these devilish dancers every now and then found it out, 
set foot on it as if in mockery, then shot off into the 
steely spaces of the night, having shown how earthly, 
how material and how low was this dainty aerial 
wreath that a kind moon and stars treated so tenderly, 
poetised and withdrew into the middle distance to be a 
link between earth and heaven. 

Minute after minute the display continued, leaping, 
exulting, irresistible yet perfectly controlled; this 
elemental force, colourless, bodiless, impalpable, un- 
canny, a servant or a weapon in the hands of mere 
men. And every time the blinding spark flashed full 
upon the eye in a detonation of light, one thought how 
this same floating city or other cities like it, 
worked this same devilish magic before frightened 
blacks ; how it was only the symbol and the witness 
of forces not less irresistible, not less controlled, 
that could strike with the sudden death that comes 
in a killing flash; and seen thus, that crazy 
whirling waltz of the long white rays—yet not white 
but colourless—to that accompaniment of sudden 
snapping points of brilliance, castanets of flame, seemed 
a thing not beautiful, but terrible and in a way 
indecent. There was a dignity in the still night, a soft- 
ness of colour and a bloom even in the steely blue that 
it wore across that bleak wind; a tranquillity of the 
moon and stars, a harmony of sky and water, that 
deserved better than to be mocked with that cold revelry, 
that heartless parody of the throbbing aurora. It was 
like a wanton display of power ; significant if you will 
of modern energy, heedless of the beautiful, ready where 
it cannot bend Nature to break her ; prompt to enlist one of 
her forces in man’s service against the other, to pierce 
her mountains rather than surmount them, drive through 
her seas rather than be gently windborne ; stripping 
every instrument of man’s natural mastery, the plough, 
the sail, the wheel, the bow, the fire, down to its central 
and essentia Jsoul of bare, unbeautified intelligence. 

Three hours before, the sunset hung over Dublin in 
a rich pulp of reeking colour; that was Nature’s illumi- 
nation. But these gigantic engines of death, these life- 
preservers of our civilisation, flashing sheer power 
across the heavens, achieve a pageant, imposing it may 
be, but barren, pitiless and desolate. 


THE WADDESDON BEQUEST. 


6 Be collection of jewels, plate and other works of 
art, which Baron Ferdinand Rothschild bequeathed 
to the British Museum of which he was a Trustee, 
has been arranged in a room on the upper floor 
of the Museum, to be called in accordance with 
the terms of his will, the ‘‘ Waddesdon Bequest Room,” 
and at last thrown open to the public view. The some- 
what lengthy interval which has been allowed to elapse 
since the death of Baron Rothschild on 17 December, 
1898, and the exhibition of the bequest, has been amply 
justified by the admirable manner in which the collection 
has been arranged, and by the excellent catalogue 
which has been prepared by the keeper of the depart- 
ment, Mr. C. H. Read. What on the most cursory 
view must impress all who see the collection is that 
richness of workmaaship and preciousness of ma- 
terials form the distinguishing marks of its contents. 
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The collection is obviously of a kind only to be put 
together, as Mr. Read observes, ‘‘ by those who 
possess the amplest resources.” In this view 
the collection is an especially desirable addition 
to the Treasures of the British Museum; for it 
is rarely that the Trustees can see their way to 
expend the public grants in acquiring costly jewels and 
plate of this nature. Again, the bulk of the collection, 
and especially the plate and jewels, are of a kind which 
has hitherto been scantily represented at Bloomsbury. 
But on the other hand, it must be copfessed that the 
monetary and antiquarian value of Baron Ferdinand’s 
bequest transcends by far the artistic value of its 
contents. To quote Mr. Read again, ‘‘ the pre- 
vailing tone of richness and splendour of colour 
evidences a taste rather for the fully-developed pro- 
ductions of the later Renaissance, than for the more 
severe Gothic or Quattro-cento styles, where the artist 
is fettered by the conventions of an immature art.” 
But does not the latter part of this statement require 
some qualification? Surely, the art of the Quattro- 
cento in Italy was neither immature, nor fettered by 
convention. The art of the early Florentine gold- 
smiths, for example, as it has come down to us in the 
panels by Andrea Verrocchio and Antonio Pollaiuoli, in 
the silver altar of San Giovanni, now in the museum 
of the Opera del Duomo at Florence, surpasses a 
thousand times, whether in beauty of design or mastery 
of workmanship, the bizarre, over-ripe art of the later 
Renaissance which is chiefly represented in the 
Waddesdon collection. 

But from generalities let us come to particulars. 
With a few exceptions, the whole of the fifty-four items 
which comprise the jewels are of German workman- 
ship executed for the most part in the sixteenth century ; 
gorgeous and baroque travesties of their Italian 
originals whose beauty and reticence of design they in- 
variably lack. The two notable exceptions are the jewel 
for a hat, No. 171, said to have belonged to Don John 
of Austria, which appears to be of North Italian work- 
manship, though of somewhat florid design; and the 
famous Lyte jewel, No. 167, an oval pendant of 
gold, richly enamelled and set with diamonds. This 
beautiful specimen of English jeweller’s work in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, was given by 
James I. ‘‘ with gracious thanks,” to Thomas Lyte of 
Lyte’s Cary, Somerset, who had traced the King’s 
pedigree back to Brut. It was purchased by Baron 
Ferdinand at the sale of the Hamilton Palace collection 
for £2,835; and, like the miniature of King James 
which it contains, is probably the work of Nicholas 
Hilliard. A finer, or historically more interesting, 
example of the English jeweller’s art of the time could 
scarcely be found; nor one which could more fitly be 
placed in the National collection. Of the same character 
are the cups in gold and hard stones, and the silver 
plate; these, again, with but few exceptions, are of 
German workmanship of the sixteenth century. The 
cup, No. 66, a bewildering galaxy of barbaric pearl and 
gold, half embroidery, half goldsmith’s work, is highly 
characteristic of German art in the sixteenth century. 
German craftsmanship has sadly deteriorated 
modern times, but German taste has always remained 
unchanged. The exceptional items, though few, are 
notable: first and foremost comes the antique chal- 
cedony vase, set with Italian mounts of the sixteenth 
century, No. 68. This vase, with four somewhat 
similar but inferior, pieces, Nos. 69-72, were fuor- 
merly in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The mounts of the first piece, however, are 
of the most exquisite taste and workmanship. Amid 
the profusion of German plate, the comparative reti- 
cence of the French silver-gilt cup and cover, set with 
shell cameos, No. 118, comes as a relief. Two fine 
examples of late Gothic plate, also, call for notice: 
namely, the beautiful spoon for incense, of silver parcel 
gilt, with the rock crystal stem, No. 209, which is of 
Flemish workmanship, and came from the Abbey of 
S. Servatius at Maestricht; and the silver cover of a 
book of the Gospels, No. 87, wrought with great 
elaboration in high relief, which is said to have come 
from Bamberg. 

The pieces of majolica, which with one exception 
come from Urbino, are few in number and late in 
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character; and although they include the two vases, 
No. 61, bearing the signature of Orazio Fontana, they 
add nothing of real importance to the splendid coi- 
lection of Italian majolica which the British Museum 
already possesses. The exaraples of glass are equally 
few in number, but they comprise two very remarkable 
pieces: No. 53 a goblet of clear glass, enamelled 
and gilt with a scene representing a prince with his 
attendants, of Arab workmanship of the early fourteenth 
century, mounted on a high silver gilt foot of French 
workmanship of about the same date, an object whose 
rarity surpasses the intrinsic beauty of its design; and 
the fine Arab mosque lamp, No. 54, which also belongs 
to the fourteenth century. The carvings in wood and 
stone are of very unequal merit, but they include two 
of the finest works of art in the collection ; namely the 
little portrait busts, No. 261, of a man and woman 
carved in walnut wood. These busts are of German 
workmanship, c. 1530, and are treated with an almost 
Holbeinesque breadth and truth to nature. The 
devotional toy, carved in boxwood, No. 231, attached 
to a gold signet ring, apparently of English work- 
manship of the middle of the fourteenth century, is 
an especially acceptable addition to the National collec- 
tion, when the rarity of such examples of English 
Gothic art is taken into account. With one exception, 
and that a notable one, all the enamels come from 
Lirnoges, and are, for the most part, excellent speci- 
mens of their kind: but however extraordinary such 
things may appear from the point of view of craftsman- 
ship, so gaudy and meretricious are they in design that 
they can never appeal to persons of taste. The armour 
and bronzes, equally few in number, only now remain 
to be noticed. Chief among the former is the celebrated 
shield bearing the signature of Giorgio Ghisi, of 
Mantua, and the date, 1554, No. 5, a miracle of inlaid 
and damascened metal-work, which formed a principal 
object in the collection of Prince Demidoff, at the 
villa of San Donato, near Florence. Such are the 
caprices of the collector, that while this shield is 
also beyond price, the prints executed by the same 
artist, many of which are quite equal to it in point 
of design, are still to be picked up in London for 
a few shillings apiece. Lastly, come the four bronze 
handles of a litter, with heads in relief, Nos. 1 and 2, 
of Greek workmanship of the third century B.c. The 
beauty of these heads, especially the larger ones, ~ 
is such, that though mere craftsman’s work, so finely 
are they endued with the Greek spirit, that the real 
lover of art, I cannot help thinking, will prefer them to 
anything else in the collection. 

Although it would be hard sufficiently to applaud the 
munificence which has occasioned the gift of these 
splendid objets d’art to the Treasures of the British 
Museum, one cannot, at the same time, but regret that 
their collector was not guided in his choice of them 
by beauty of design and fineness of execution rather 
than by richness of workmanship and preciousness of 
material. HERBERT P. Horne. 


IPHIGENIE EN BRUXELLES. 


F to hear the “‘ Iphigénie en Tauride” of Gluck had 
been my sole ambition in life, at last I could die 
contented. The opera has dodged me for years ; and 
I thought it was going to escape me this time. Late 
last week an acquaintance told me it was to be given in 
Brussels on Monday night, 9 April. So, into the nine 
o’clock evening train from Charing Cross to Dover ; 
away over the bit of the North Sea between Dover and 
Ostend, through the spray and whistling winds, under 
Sinister watery black clouds that hid the moon ; across 
a bit of stodgy Belgium in a ghastly drizzling dawn ; 
and then at daybreak I found myself in the wan dismal 
streets of the too, too bourgeois version of Paris. No 
one even tried to shoot me. It is true I omitted to 
communicate with the police, or they might have found 
another Sipido to pot at me with blank cartridges—not 
a sign of a bullet being visible in my carriage—out of a 
three-franc revolver, guaranteed rarely to go off. 
Yet, although military honours were not done me, it 
was well worth while going to Brussels to hear 
‘*Iphigénie en Tauride.” The circumstances of my 
arrival were disheartening ; the wretched weather there 
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was more than discouraging ; the postponement of the 
production from Monday until Tuesday night was quite 
enough to send me straight home again. For the most 
painful luck attends me whenever I go abroad to hear an 
opera, an oratorio or a symphony. It is always put off, 
and often put off for so long that I bolt to some other 
town to hear some other symphony, oratorio or opera, 
which also is generally put off. However, Mr. Imbard 
de la Tour, in spite of the unfortunate domestic afflic- 
tion which overtook him last week, managed to sing 
the part of Pylades; and we had ‘‘Iphigénie” on 
Tuesday night. We had it, too, in very favourable 
circumstances. Amongst those circumstances I count 
the band as by far the most important. As this week I 
mean to devote myself mainly to ‘Iphigénie” en 
Bruxelles, leaving ‘‘ Iphigénie en Tauride ” for my next 
article, which I must have time to consider carefully 
before writing, let me spread myself a little on the band 
of the Monnaie Theatre. It is, I verily believe, the finest 
band in the world. It is many years since I last heard 
it ; and it is impossible for me to make any comparison 
between it and the bands of Bayreuth, Hamburg, Paris, 
or any other house, in their playing of a modern work. 
There may be, for all I know, many that can beat it in 
the Wagner operas. But this I think myself qualified 
to doubt ; and I assert that no band in the world can, 
or possibly could, accompany better. It is not like a 
band in the sense in which we commonly use the word; 
it is not a congregation of underpaid players either doing 
or not doing their best under the direction of a competent 
or an incompetent conductor. It is an instrument 
which seems hardly to need the control of a conductor ; 
every instrument in it seemed to divine what the singers 
would do, and what its neighbours would do; and the 
consequence was the most perfect orchestral accompani- 
ment I have ever heard. No matter what liberties the 
singers took, the orchestra was always ready. There 
were no mad scurryings after a nervous soprano who 
had read her minims as crotchets, there was no painful 
going back to ‘fas you was” when Monsieur the bass 
thought fit to linger on his deep notes; where the 
singers were, there was the orchestra also gathered 
together ; and one had a feeling of perfect security that 
I have never experienced at Covent Garden, or Paris, 
or Bayreuth ; or any other opera in Europe. There are 
no purely instrumental numbers in ‘ Iphigénie en 
Tauride” that tax our modern players ; but it is only 
fair to remark that the prelude and ballet numbers were 
exquisitely rendered, Flon being conductor. 

So much for the orchestra. I regret to say it is 
impossible to speak so well of the principal singers and 
the stage-management. The latter was peculiarly 
inane, lifeless, and sometimes even senseless. It is 
painful to have to say a good word for Covent Garden ; 
yet I am compelled to admit that bad though the 
Covent Garden stage-management has always or 
nearly always been, it is quite as good as the stage- 
management of the Monnaie. The scenery was cheap 
and gaudy. Had the same amount of money been put 
into something very simple, the result might have been 
charming ; for “‘ Iphigénie ” demands no great elabora- 
tion in the mounting. Instead of that, big spectacles 
were tried for, and they failed most lamentably to come 
off. The temple in the first scene looked as if it had 
come out of a child’s brick-box, and had not been set 
up with any care as to perpendiculars and horizontals. 

e wave machine was a barefaced evasion of a 
difficult problem. Had there been no machine at all, 
had a storm of billows been vaguely hinted at on a 
dark backcloth, one’s imagination might have supplied 
all that was necessary. But when one saw an obvious 
contrivance of canvas painted various colours and 
apparently intended to look like a monstrous mouldy 
German sausage, and this thing was turned round with 
admirable persistence by a small boy who seemed to 
like his job, then one neither enjoyed the illusion of 
reality nor could abandon oneself to the workings of the 
imagination. The lightning was even more pre- 
posterous. After each flash of magnesium powder 
there was a long-enduring yellow glare—as if, as 
someone said, each lightning flash had set fire to a 
haystack. And that yellow glare cast beautiful 
shadows of scene-shifters on the backcloth and the 
wave-machine, and ruthlessly exposed every device that 
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had been contrived with a view to making the scene 
more real. The prison scene was not so bad; but the 
final, supposed to be the inside of the temple, was 
merely laughable. Covent Garden, in the old days, 
when it only possessed about three backcloths and a 
few wing-pieces, would have been ashamed of so 
shabby a display. I repeat that it is not gorgeous dis- 
play one wants in such an opera: the simpler the 
scenic arrangements the better; while to attempt 
splendour and achieve only squalor shows that some- 
one is not in his proper place. The same carelessness 
for which I have so often blamed Covent Garden, the 


same determination to do precisely the wrong thing,. 


was evident at the Monnaie. The temple looked as if 
it would come down, and the little altar, something 
between a cheap gas-stove and a hot-potato man’s 
barrow, was an insult to the goddess in whose honour 
it was supposed to stand, and it did not look as if it 
could stand long unless someone held it up. The most 
amazing feat of the evening was the bringing on 
of Diana. She is supposed to descend from the heavens 
and gather together the ragged ends of the plot and 
generally wind up the drama in a happy and satisfactory 
fashion. The programme expressly stated that the part 
would be taken by a Miss Rambly. Well, the moment 
arrived, and to my astonishment an apparatus looking 
like a wooden frame covered with cotton-wool was let 
down from the flies, and on it was seated, with her 
nether limbs comically askew and her toes turned in, a 
ballet-girl. At least, it was a ballet-girl if costume is 
any guide in such matters. Whether the lady sang 
well or not I cannot say; the affair was over before I 
had recovered from my surprise. Besides, the audience 
around me tittered rather loudly. Clearly, there is 
someone needed at Brussels to look after such things. 
Mr. Gevaert is an excellent musician, and one cannot 
but admire the enthusiasm with which he works at 
getting the splendid music of Gluck sung. At his age, 
most men would be content to get through the day’s 
work, and the day’s work is not light, I believe, when you 
are principal of a great institution like the Brussels 
Conservatoire. After business hours, however, so to 
say, Mr. Gevaert is accustomed to beginning a night’s 
work equally long on Gluck’s behalf, and undoubtedly 
it was largely owing to him that the musical side of 
this opera was so finely done. But the mounting and 
the stage-management need a man who shares Mr. 
Gevaert’s enthusiasm, and knows his own business. 
At Covent Garden they tell me they have secured a 
good stage-manager for the coming season, and 
though that is a very different matter from getting a 
musical brain to direct the whole enterprise, it is a step 
in the right direction. At the Monnaie there are many 
changes going on, and when the new management 
begins its reign I hope to hear of something of the sort 
being done there. It is dreadful to have to own that 
there is an opera in Europe which is no better than our 
own. 

As for the singers, there was only one to be taken 
seriously, the Orestes, Mr. Seguin. Unluckily his 
voice was too heavy for the part; but he sang with 
the right feeling and did the right things. Mr. de la 
Tour sang, as I have said, in difficult circumstances, 
and perhaps was not at his best. But his voice is of 
that exasperating bleating quality which I detest. 
The Iphigenia, Miss Ganne, was simply incompe- 
tent. She seemed to have not the remotest notion of 
acting, and there were in consequence some painful 
gaps when she ought to have been going through 
business” for which Gluck has written the musical 
accompaniment. Her singing was not good enough 
to atone for her other shortcomings, though she may, 
do better when she has settled down into her part. 
Finally the chorus did not sing badly ; but was ranged 
about the stage as though the function were a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah,” or a concert of 
the Royal Academy of Music. I must leave discussion 
of details until next week when I shall write on the 
opera itself. It is difficult, writing the day following 
the performance, and immediately after a long, dismal, 
wet, tiresome railway and sea journey, to know clearly, 
much more to say properly, what one thinks about the 


affair. 
J. F.R. 
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INSURANCE REPORTS. 


ATERIAL improvement has characterised the 
British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company 
during several years past, and a further substantial 
advance is chronicled in the report for 1899. A valua- 
tion of the liabilities has been made on a 3 per cent. 
basis instead of on a 3} per cent. basis as on the last 
occasion. This means setting aside a portion of the 
surplus that would otherwise have been available for 
bonuses for the purpose of strengtheningthe reserves, 
and so improving the bonus prospects for the future. 
In spite of this the bonus on the present occasion is 
maintained at its former rate, a result which does not 
commonly happen when the reserves are strengthened. 
The annual accounts show a satisfactory year’s work, 
one of the best features of them being the reduction of 
the expenses to 16°3 per cent. of the premiums ; this is 
substantially lower than the expenditure in recent years, 
and a very great deal less than the office was spending 
a few years ago. For a mutual company this rate of 
expense cannot be considered excessive, though of 
course many offices manage their business more 
economically.. The total premium income of the 
Company was less last year than in 1898, and 
less in 1898 than in the year before that; there 
are adequate reasons for this, but it would be 
more satisfactory to see the premium income steadily 
increasing. The claims were heavier than usual, 
but well within the amount expected. The rate of 
interest earned upon the funds is stated at £3 17s. 
per cent., but the actual state of things is perhaps 
better represented by calling the yield 43 18s. 6d. per 
cent., which as things are nowadays is a good return to 
obtain. 

The Equity and Law Life Assurance Society suffers 
somewhat by having so big a reputation to live up to. 
For many years its bonus results were scarcely equalled 
by any other office, but in 1894 there came a big falling 
off, which somewhat unreasonably told against the 
Society. The reduction was chiefly on policies that had 
been recently effected, and it was overlooked that the 
bonus distribution system is such as to give small 
bonuses at first, increasing rapidly as time goes on, 
while the actual excellence of the last bonus declared 
was ignored, and its inferiority as compared with 
previous bonuses insisted upon. Such considerations 
have doubtless had much to do with the smaller new 
business the Society has been writing in recent years. 
In 1899 the new sums assured were less than in any 
previous year since 1887 and the total premium income 
showed a decrease to the extent of nearly £4,000. The 
office has the substantial merit of managing its affairs 
very economically; its expenses last year amounted 
to only 9} per cent. of the premiums, to which however 
we must add 2 per cent. for the dividends paid to 
shareholders. Even with this addition however the 
expenses are below the average, and more than 
5 per cent. under the provision made therefor. 
Excluding reversions the total funds yielded interest at 
the rate of £3 11s. od. per cent., a rate which shows a 
substantial margin above the #2 15s. assumed in 
valuing the liabilities, while doubtless the return from 
the reversions is well over 4 per cent. The claims are 
much heavier than usual, but it is satisfactory to learn 
that both in number and amount they are within the 
expectation. The results of the valuation that was 
made last year will shortly be published, and then we 
shall be able to judge better as to the position and the 
prospects of the office, but anyone acquainted with the 
ways of Life offices cannot fail to be struck by the 
difference between the Equity and Law and most 
other companies. The Society has long had a valuable 
connexion among solicitors, and it is apparently trust- 
ing to this connexion to maintain its business, making 
little or no effort to create connexions in other direc- 
tions. It is fairly obvious to an outsider that if this 
policy is adhered to, the business of the Society will 
decline rather than increase. The legal connexion will 
do less for itin the future than in the past, and con- 
sidering its reduced bonuses, its superiority over most 
other companies is not so marked as it used to be, 
hence so much unsought business does not come to it 
as was formerly the case. The board of eminent legal 
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gentlemen who rule over its affairs would do well for 
their shareholders if they would deign to venture on a 
little more enterprise and take steps to make the merits 
of their office better known outside legal circles. Fail- 
ing some such action the Equity and Law with all its 
good points is likely to go back, rather than to go 
forward 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OXFORD COLLEGES AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAyY REVIEW. 


S1r,—A perusal of Professor Ray Lankester’s letter 
in the SaturpAy Review of 31 March confirms my 
belief that there is much less difference between us in 
principle than he chooses to admit. We agree in 
holding that Natural Science deserves a larger place in 
English education than has been hitherto allotted to it, 
that colleges should do more to encourage the study of 
it by the offer of scholarships and fellowships, and that 
its teaching, unlike that of other subjects, must be 
mainly centred in the University Museum, with its 
splendid equipment of collections and laboratories. We 
differ chiefly in our estimate of its claims relatively to 
all other branches of human knowledge, in our respect 
(or contempt) for the value of the college-system, and 
in our judgment of the spirit which now animates 
colleges towards Natural Science. If Professor 
Lankester would moderate his bold demand for at least 
two-thirds of the college endowments, would remember 
the days in which he was himself a college tutor, and 
would not ignore such facts as the lavish grants made 
for the benefit of Natural Science by the University 
legislature mainly composed of college tutors, he would 
do more to advance the good cause which he has at 
heart. 

Writing in the South of France, and without the 
means of reference, I cannot undertake to discuss the 
statistical details of Professor Lankester’s allegations, 
many of which, however, I regard as wholly misleading. 
For instance, he says that I take credit for all the 
statutable contributions of colleges to Natural Science 
as voluntary proofs of their goodwill. That was not 
my argument. My argument was that, having been 


very heavily taxed by a Commission for the benefit of 


Natural Science, colleges might well feel less disposed 
to subsidise it by a large allotment of fellowships. But 
I protest strongly against Professor Lankester’s un- 
founded statement that ‘‘ Colleges have always resisted, 
and when possible evaded, these enforced contribu- 
tions ;” still more against his statement that, at this 
moment, colleges ‘‘ deliberately and conscientiously ” 
abuse their power to discourage the study of Natural 
Science. 

If I cite the case of my own college in disproof of 
this sweeping charge, it is because I speak of facts 
within my own knowledge. It is “true, as Professor 
Lankester states, that the present Linacre Professorship 
(which he lately held) was endowed by the first 
University Commission out of revenues bequeathed by 
Linacre in the sixteenth century, and partly destined 
for the support of two scientific lectureships. These 
lectureships shared the fate of many other benefactions, 
scientific or non-scientific, and, having apparently 
become sinecures, had lapsed for many generations. 
When the commissioners proposed to reappropriate 
£900 a year to a Chair of Physiology and Anatomy, 
the college instead of ‘“‘ resisting” the proposal, 
loyally accepted it as the most natural contribution 
which it could make for university purposes. That it 
did not resent the imposition, or bear any ill will to 
Natural Science, is sufficiently proved by the fact that a 
year or two later it went out of its way to confer a 
fellowship, worth £300 a year, without examination, 
on the new Professor of Experimental Philosophy, 
who has retained it for the last forty years. That it 


has not become more hostile to Natural Science of late 
years is sufficiently proved by the fact that, since the 
date of my first letter, we have gone out of our way to 
make a grant of £1,200, from a fund at our disposal, 
for the equipment and temporary maintenance of an 
Electrical Laboratory. 

No one knows better than Professor Lankester how 
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enerously appeals on behalf of Natural Science have 

een met by the University—that is, by a body of 
which an immense majority represents classics, modern 
history, and other non-scientific schools—indeed, when 
I remember that he obtained a vote of £6,0co or 
£7,000, after the briefest possible debate, for the 
extension of the Morphological Department, just before 
his resignation, I cannot altogether acquit him of 
ingratitude. Something, no doubt, is due to the 
activity of a scientific “ring” which regards the 
university and colleges as milch-cows for the special 
promotion of scientific research, and always votes 
solid, but, in spite of the jealousy which might be 
provoked by their concerted assaults on the university 
treasury, they are always largely supported, for Natural 
Science remains ‘‘the spoiled child,” and gets almost 
everything for which it cries. Assuredly, all the 
‘‘ humanities ” put together would ask in vain for doles 
of half or a third of the amount, and the Bodleian 
Library is starved for want of the revenues so freely ex- 
pended on the Museum. 

But let us return to college fellowships and scholar- 
ships. No college should be expected to waste either 
on candidates of very inferior ability to those elected in 
other subjects, but I hold that, without violating this 
rule, a somewhat larger proportion of fellowships 
might and should be awarded to Natural Science. If 
this were done, it would probably stimulate the com- 
petition for scholarships in Natural Science, which is at 
present by no means satisfactory, and thus a larger 
crop of students eligible for fellowships in Natural 
Science would be annually raised. But the study 
requires to be carefully revised, and prizes must bear 
some proportion to the actual number of students. It 
is idle to speak as if the mass of men reading for 
honours in other subjects were mere smatterers coached 
in the beggarly elements of their subjects, but the mass 
of men reading for honours in Natural Science were 
earnest and gifted pioneers of research. As yet, 
scholarships in Natural Science have not attracted 
many clever young fellows, and if, for instance, all the 
colleges were to offer one such scholarship yearly (as 
Merton does), it is quite certain that several of these 
would remain unfilled, for want of candidates whom 
the examiners could recommend as worthy of election. 
I know, as a fact, that schools of the class most likely 
to produce such candidates have been invited to send 
them up for scholarships chancing to be at the free 
disposal of a college, but have constantly failed to do 
so. Nevertheless, I should be in favour of each college 
making a public offer of one Natural Science scholar- 
ship annually, even with the risk of being unable to 
award it, in the hope that by degrees the regular supply 
would create a more effective demand. If, in course of 
time, a larger assignment of scholarships to Natural 
Science should be justified by a growing demand, I for 
one should heartily rejoice. 

Meanwhile, nothing is to be gained, and something 
may be lost, by doing gross injustice to colleges. Pro- 
fessor Lankester talks as if every Oxford student must 
needs go to acollege, and as if college tutors were 
thriving on the fees of Natural Science students whom 
they fail to instruct. Both assumptions are quite false. 
No one need go to a college at all, and the reason why 
most do so (rather than become non-collegiate students), 
is that English parents value highly the educational 
and social advantages which colleges alone afford. 
They know well that, while professors may deliver ex- 
cellent lectures, tuition and personal supervision can 
only be got from tutors. No college has more than a 
few students in Natural Science, and as these may be 
divided, for instance, between Chemistry, Physics, and 
the various branches of Biology, it would be impossible 
to provide a college tutor for each subject. So far as 
I know, the general practice is to have a college tutor 
in one subject, and to arrange for instruction in the 
other subjects with the University demonstrators by 
payments out of the college tuition fund. Where the 
college has no tutor in Natural Science, all the instruc- 
tion may have to be given by University demonstrators, 
on behalf of the college. These arrangements are not 
always satisfactory, partly because the cost of teaching 
in Natural Science is inordinately (though perbaps in- 
evitably) great, and partly because the well-regulated 
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system of college tuition and supervision has not yet 
been naturalised at the University Museum. In my 
opinion, the organisation of a good working 
agreement between the colleges and the University 
teachers of Natural, Science is one of the most needful 
reforms to be undertaken at Oxford, and one far 
worthier of Professor Lankester, if he were still among 
us, than his self-imposed task of denouncing the 
colleges. Not that I regret his plea, however impetu- 
ously urged, for a fuller recognition of Natural Science 
in higher education. On the contrary, I am prepared 
to support it, and I should begin with the schools 
which, however, depend for their curricudum on the 
requirements of the Universities. Now, it is a shameful 
fact that neither Oxford nor Cambridge has any entrance 
examination, and it would be possible for a youth 
ignorant of his letters, as well as of Natural Science, to 
enter either of these Universities if he could find a 
college willing to admit him. I would at once remedy 
this scandal by requiring a minimum of general educa- 
tion from every candidate for matriculation, and in this 
minimum 1 would include the rudiments, at least, of 
Natural Science. Moreover, not only would I offer a 
larger proportion of college scholarships to Natural 
Science, but I would establish University scholarships 
for this and other subjects. Lastly, instead of sowing 
discord between the colleges and the University repre- 
sentatives of Natural Science, I would adopt the more 
excellent way of charity and do my utmost to promote 
their harmonious co-operation. Knowing, as I do, the 
friendly disposition of tutors and fellows towards 
Natural Science, I should anticipate little difficulty on 
their side, and while it must chiefly depend for its 
encouragement on the prizes open to it in after-life, I 
confidently look forward to its obtaining more and more 
of those Academical prizes which are the mainspring of 
youthful industry.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College. 


RUDYARD KIPLINGISM AND 
MR. COMERFORD. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Comerford opines “that in the 
dark Middle Ages the soldier was looked up to as the 
embodiment of chivalry and virtue. . . . The soldiers 
of the Crusades sacrificed everything for the loftiest 
ideals.” I would urge him to study the original records 
of the Crusades, to consider what their own historians 
report concerning the proceedings at the sack of 
Messina (1190) or at the capture of Constantinople 
in the fourth crusade. Ignorance is the only excuse 
for the sentimental unveracities concerning the dark 
Middle Ages in which Mr. Comerford indulges. 

He is equally at fault if he fancy the glozing over 
faults of conduct in the ‘fighting man” be a new 
imagination of Mr. Kipling’s. Let him study the 
historic records and the imaginative presentments of 
English sailor life during its heroic period (1750-1820). - 
He will find that the ‘‘common sailor” was inevitably 
expected to make a beast of himself on shore, a fact 
which by no means prevented the recognition and even 
the idealisation of his good points. Jack Tar was 
popular, Jack Tar was made a hero of but no one 
required sobriety or continence (on shore) from him. 

You quote in another column Madame Bentzon’s 
denunciation of the ‘‘ mceurs brutales de la soldatesque 
coloniale” depicted by Mr. Kipling. The good lady 
may be recommended to read M. Courteline (a course 
of reading I dare not urge upon Mr. Comerford—‘‘ il y 
passerait”’). Comparison between the two writers is 
interesting and suggestive. Both are largely concerned 
with the standing tendency of the fighting man to go 
on the razzle dazzle and, in the words of the current 
sing-song, to ‘‘ follow the skirt.” Mr. Kipling, with 
the ineradicable itch for moralisation which he has in 
common with all his countrymen, almost persuades 
himself, and us, that those are sublime traits ; we rise 
with a feeling that a stiff booze and a readiness to make 
up to the next petticoat are the initial steps in the path 
of herohood. M. Courteline on the other hand con- 
siders these matters in the spirit of satiric realism which 
is the dominant characteristic of French literature. The 
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resultant effect is, I believe infinitely truer to average 
life in the case of the Frenchman, also, I would venture 
to urge, more humane; but the Englishman un- 
doubtedly reaches a far higher level at times. He 
occasionally gives us poignant and inspiring literature ; 
no such claim can be made on behalf of M. Courteline 
by his keenest admirers. 

These men of letters do but make plain a fact which 
the man in the street recognises instinctively. Each 
calling has its standard of conduct, exalting certain 
qualities and glancing indulgently at- certain defects. 
Make much by all means of the rare man who exhibits 
the virtues without exemplifying the vices of any stated 
calling, but do not expect that his case can ever be 
other than exceptional. As a matter of fact no such 
expectation is harboured save by sentimental and ill- 
informed persons. So far as the matter in hand is 
concerned whilst I do not pretend to know anything 
about the soldier personally, | do know something of 
history and literature. And I confidently assert that 
the same level of sobriety and continence has never (save 
for brief periods and under exceptional circumstances) 
been required from the man of war as from the man of 
peace, just as the same level of hardihood, courage and 
self-sacrifice has never (save exceptionally) been required 
from the man of peace as from the man of war. And 
so far from there having been any lowering of the 
standard either in actual life or in the imaginative pre- 
sentment of it, during late years, the very reverse is, 
I believe, the case. The fighting man on the whole is 
infinitely better conducted (in the civilian sense of the 
word) than at any previous period of the world’s 
history ; the artist who studies him is far more alive to 
the ugliness of certain blemishes. What has misled 
Mr. Comerford, and other worthy people, is that between 
Marryat and Mr. Kipling no English artist had studied 
the English fighting animal, so that the present genera- 
tion had altogether forgotten certain permanent traits 
of the species. 

I have spoken of M. Courteline’s genuinely funny but 
somewhat over-grimy pictures of the piou-piou. Let 
me quote (from memory) another instance of the way 
in which the logical and truth-loving French intellect 
regards these matters. In Cladel’s masterpiece the 
soldier says to his priest brother ‘‘4 vous l’honneur 
commande de ne prendre aucune femme, A moi de les 
prendre toutes.” Madame Bentzon can respect and love 
the soldiers of her land if they exemplify martial virtues ; 
Mr. Comerford apparently cannot unless they exemplify 
civilian virtues as well. I must say I think the French 
attitude fairer and more reasonable.—I am, dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, ALFRED NUTT. 


IT IS NOT WORTH IIT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
P.O. Box 118, Hoboken, N.J., 11 March, 1900. 


Sir,—The letters of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham and Rev. T. B. Nash published respectively 
17 and 24 February, were both peculiar, each in its 


Own way. Dr. Nash’s letter reached you in time for a 


good reply to Mr. Cunninghame-Graham’s of the 17th. 
In like manner mine published the roth served well 
as an answer to his of the 3rd, for it was there shown 
how ill-informed he was about the facts relating to pro- 
Boer meetings here. 

Can one fairly judge British opinion by W. T. Stead, 
the music-hall crowds, and the Irish agitators in Parlia 
ment? Yet Mr. Cunninghame Graham and his kind 
iudge America in like manner. 

Dr. Nash’s letter is somewhat one-sided and he 
apparently judges America too much by his own pre- 
judices and immediate surroundings. He has not yet 
abandoned the old illusion about the traditional friend- 
ship of France for us, which the Spanish war for ever 
dispelled as a national feeling. Otherwise he very ably 
shows how much allowance is to be made for such 
Americans as sincerely err about the African war. 

The trouble with such is that they do not realise how 
much better for South Africa even a bad British 
government would be than Boer bigotry and intolerance. 
Their errors are the honest delusions of honest men. 
To treat them as products of hate or jealousy would be 
a grave blunder. Yet it is to be feared that some partisan 
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newspaper correspondents have done this. This danger 
seems all the more likely when one remembers how 
badly served the English public has been by such men 
in former times. Real hostility to England some of 
our Irish and German elements have. 

Noting these things, the noisy agitators like Patrick 
Ford, Bourk Cochran and their like think they see 
their opportunity and struggle to use it. So in like 
manner does yellow journalism whose founder was not 
an American but a disreputable Polish Jew. The 
yellow journal is read by a certain class because “it 
looks more newsy” so to speak. Its readers study its: 
‘‘news” only; its editorials have almost no weight 
because such readers as use editorial guidance are not 
tolerant of yellow journalism. This many Englishmen 
cannot understand apparently, yet they nevertheless 
can look with entire complacency upon the ‘‘ insults ” 
or other freaks of such papers. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s other conclusions are 
unsound because his premises are wrong. He speaks 
of Spain as an old ally. She was a temporary and 
provisional ally only. She has long hated England on 
account of Gibraltar. This I have learned from Spanish 
loyalists in Cuba and from scme English authors of 
note. He forgets the wars of Philip Il. against 
England. Had Philip’s Spanish Armada won in 1588- 
Canada and many another colony of to-day would have 
been other than British. Well may have its defeat 
been celebrated as it was in 18*8 in England. 

As for Britain and the Spanish-American war there 
is another shade of opinion whose advocates were 
astonishing few, but it is this:—Why should she have 
taken either side? She was friendly to both, so why 
could she not have treated both impartially to have 
avoided offence to either? But if her interests were 
on any side at all it was the American. No two 
countries are tied together as ours are. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham asks us to give up our 
right of opinion for English sympathy. We will have 
no one’s sympathy at that price. He says we took 
English sympathy as an unpaid commodity. How?’ 
We never ordered any such ‘‘commodity.” If 
either side owed compensation it was the Fnglish. 
During our Civil War England encouraged disunion 
and secession in America. For that great wrong” 
she gave her compensation honourably. She has now 
safeguarded vital interests by relieving America of 
suspicions of her motives. With our large mutual 
interests and her liabilities in Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere she cannot afford to add American enmity 
to all her others. Britain by taking the Spanish side 
might have prevented a war in 1898 but America 
would to-day have her choice between the Spanish war 
and an anti-English coalition. Russia for example- 
would more effectively pose as our traditional friend. 
That Power might ally herself with the American 
Imperialists (whose existence we will assume for argu- 
ment) and make an American-Franco-Russian Alliance. 
This might include Germany but anyhow such a coalition 
could give England many a bitter hour. It might have 
struck in time to put South Africa at the Boers’ mercy. 
We could have seized the Canadian North-West and our 
partners could have done damage elsewhere. By wise 
and timely action Britain saved herself from all this. 

Does Mr. Cunninghame Graham think America a 
petty State? Ifso why is he so jealous of her? He 
states his fear of her as a commercial rival. She is the 
fourth naval Power. If she wished she could ere now 
have been the first and can soon be such in the near 
future. Americans have proved themselves the best 
gunners. They are not the sort who can be bluffed or 
bullied. As the matter of compensation to the Empire 
will take care of itself if let alone pompous demand for 


it is both harmful and impertinent. 
James H. Bates. 


[Does Mr. Bates seriously want us to believe that 
the United States would have risked a war with the 
British Empire as a set-off to England’s joining the 
Continent in an attempt to rescue Spain from America ? 
As for the Canadian North-West, Mr. Bates is counting 
without the Canadians. Our correspondent has written 
along letter, but apparently he cannot find room for 
an explanation of the pro-Boer attitude of the greater. 
part of the American press.—Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE WARDEN OF MERTON. 


‘*Memories and Impressions.” By the Hon. George 
Charles Brodrick. London: Nisbet. 1900. 16s. 
‘Te men of this generation will never have anything 
half so interesting to tell their juniors as those of 
the past generation have to tell us; for the England 
whereof these can write is the England that is past for 
ever, which we would yet retain in our memories as long 
as possible—the England of stage-coaches and big road- 
side inns, of simple country life when even for county 
families a visit to London was as a rule a rare and me- 
morable event. ‘‘ Yearin and year out they lived at home, 
receiving near relations on visits measured by weeks 
together, . . . attending Quarter Sessions, and occa- 
sionally meeting their neighbours in the larger market 
towns, where the clergy, too, sometimes assembled 
for ecclesiastical or missionary gatherings.” And the 
Warden of Merton, who was born in 1831, can remember 
the England of his childhood before railways and the 
telegraph made the great cleavage between life ancient 
and modern; and this makes his description of Castle 
Rising in Norfolk where he spent his early years, and 
where his father was rector, especially charming. He 
went to Eton in 1843, left through ill-health in 1848, 
took a voyage to India, and came to Oxford in 1850. 
Oxford was succeeded by a barrister’s life on the 
Western Circuit and then by a long course of journalism 
in London ; to this followed election contests and three 
unsuccessful attempts to capture a seat in Parliament 
for the Liberals, two at Woodstock and one in 
Monmouthshire; and in 1881 he was elected Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford, a post he has held ever 
since. 

His reminiscences of Eton, and of Oxford undergraduate 
life, are interesting yet not strikingly different from 
those given us in other autobiographies ; the difference 
lies mainly in the way of telling them; and here as in 
his shrewd and kindly criticisms on modern society 
both in Oxford and London, Mr. Brodrick tells his 
story in an easy polished style, very different from 
the slipshod writing we too often meet with in books of 
this kind. But the chapter on his journalistic career, if 
it will not surprise newspaper writers, should be a 
warning to their readers. Matters geographical, poli- 
tical, social, religious, ecclesiastical; ‘‘ celebrated 
murders, trials, wrecks, explosions, Alpine and other 
accidents, strikes, London improvements, exploring 
expeditions, University boat races, public school cricket 
matches, prize fights---each in turn came in for discus- 
sion,” the Warden tells us, ‘‘ figuring in the same motley 
list with the Suez Canal, the Great Exhibition of 1862, 
the Prince of Wales’ marriage, the Balaclava Charge (on 
an action for libel), the Clerkenwell outrage, the cattle 
plague, the epidemic of garotte robberies, the failure of 
Overend and Gurney, and the famous Tichborne case.” 
If in the ‘‘ Times” one man has to “lead” the public 
on all these incongruous subjects, what must be the 
worth of other daily leaders? For the ‘‘ Times” may 
fairly rejoin ‘‘ But see what an unusual man we had 
for a writer of ‘leaders’!” 

When in 1881 he came to be Warden of Merton the 
Oxford to which he returned was Modern Oxford, 
the Oxford of ‘‘the Parks” and the ladies’ halls, 
the Oxford where clerical Fellows are few and 
far between, and tutors are mostly married and live 
out of college. A staunch Liberal, Mr. Brodrick 
has all sympathy with development and progress in 
education, as his letters in this REvIEW on the 
teaching of natural science in his university very well 
show; yet he is alive to the fact that Oxford 
has lost as well as gained by the change. ‘‘ It 
has been truly said that when a tutor marries, he is 
worth less and expects more, being less accessible to 
pupils, but more tempted, as the father of a family, to 
study bread-winning at the expense of collegiate 
interests.” We fancy that there has been somewhat of 
a reaction the last few years, and that the colleges are 
beginning to see the advantages of having a larger pro- 
portion of their tutors resident in college ; certainly the 
o_ freedom and ease which marks modern University 
ife gives to a young unmarried tutor, living amongst 
the undergraduates, opportunities of mixing with them 
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and influencing them, which could hardly have been 
possible in the first half of the century. 

At Oxford the Warden of Merton has been known 
rather as an excellent college head than as a promi- 
nent figure in academic politics or business ; he himself 
tells us that he has only spoken twice in Congregation 
and never at all in Convocation; and in 1898 
when his turn would naturally have come to accept 
the office of Vice-Chancellor, he declined the honour ; 
yet he has done his share of work on the various com- 
mittees which are responsible for a very large amount 
of the management of University life and funds, 
besides being one of the University representatives on 
the City Council, and serving as a magistrate on the 
Bullingdon Bench. He gives usa picture of what he 
conceives the head of a college should be; ‘‘if a 
Head is at all worthy of his position, he should 
exercise a liberal hospitality, represent his college 
honourably in the University and the outer world, 
promote harmony among the Fellows, enter into 
kindly relations with the undergraduates, and show 
himself the friend, if he cannot make himself the 
adviser, of everyone in the college, not excluding the 
servants.” Surely no one has ever tried more con- 
scientiously to live up to this standard than the writer 
of these words, and his long residence and many 
friendships in London enable his hospitality to be 
something different from what is usually found in 
Oxford circles. Everybody comes and stays with the 
Warden of Merton, and the undergraduate who 
lunches with him may find himself seated next to 
some political or literary celebrity he has hitherto 
admired from a distance. He finds his Warden not 
only a genial host but a true friend, ready with help or 
advice, rejoicing in college successes, sensitive as to 
college reputation, and not extreme to mark failings, 
except where they proceed from badness or hardness of 
heart. 

This volume will be interesting to all who take it up, 
but most of all to those who know the author per- 
sonally ; and he is a man of many friends; he can 
reckon up 400 private houses in which he has stayed 
during his numerous driving tours. For the Warden 
of Merton writes exactly as he talks; as we read these 
pages we seem to hear his voice and see his smile, as 
if he were in Hall or Common Room at his own 
college or dining with a friend in town. It is easy 
indeed to see that he has missed the great aim of his life, 
a seat in Parliament and a political career; but still, 
to have gained high honours at Oxford; to have 
exercised great influence through the ‘‘Times” on 
public opinion for many years, and to have exercised it 
consistently on behalf of what is noble and good ; to 
have presided for twenty years over a distinguished 
Oxford college, and to have been popular alike with Dons 
and with undergraduates ; this is to have lived a life 
which if a failure is one most of us could put up with 
without any great strain on our philosophy. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


‘*The Compleat Angler.” By Izaak Walton. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1899. 15. 6d. _ 

‘* Outside the Garden.” By Helen Milman. London: 
John Lane. 1899. 5s. net. 


‘* Among English Hedgerows.” By Clifton Johnson. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
8s. 6d. net. 
‘*Our Common Cuckoo.” By Alexander H. Japp. 


London: Burleigh. 1899. 6s. 
HOULD Mr. R. B. Marston bring out a new 
edition of his friendly little essays on ‘‘ Walton 
and the Earlier Angling Writers,” he will perhaps 
have a few words to say on the midget edition of 
‘‘The Compleat Angler,” which lies before us on the 
top of a small pile of volumes on country pursuits. 
Certainly ‘‘The Oxford Thumb Edition” of the 
‘* Angler” deserves to be mentioned in any Waltoniana 
such as Mr. Marston’s. It weighs under an ounce, is 
three-eighths of an inch thick, about two inches in 
length and one and three-quarters in width : and yet, 
in spite of these dimensions, the booklet is printed in 
perfectly clear type, which is as easy to read as that of 
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many an octavo volume. To say that such odd little 
triumphs of the printer’s art are likely to be of use to 
people who wisk for a handy copy of their favourite 
author for serious and sustained reading would 
be insincere. The Thumb edition of Walton is a 
curiosity, quaint—in the true sense of that much ill- 
used word—and sure to be welcomed by all collectors 
of ‘The Compleat Angler” in its hundred and one 
different dresses. We cannot recommend the angler, 
however, to take it into the water meadows with him 
to read between the rises, as Piscator. read his book 
whilst loitering ‘“‘long days near Shawford-brook,” 
because he might drop it in the long grass, where it 
would be perhaps almost as hard to find as a lost 
trout fly. 

Helen Milman’s ‘‘ Outside the Garden” is not a 
pretentious work at all, and evidently its author does 
not give herself any literary airs and graces. It is just 
a loose collection of papers on the wild life and scenery 
and on the joys of the open air in and about the very 
pretty village of Tilford in Surrey. This we can say for 
the book, that it reflects a real love of nature and of 
charming English scenery. The chapter called ‘‘ Birds 
we have seen” includes one or two species not usually 
observed in Surrey. ‘‘The grey shrike and the red- 
backed shrike, cruel butcher-birds, haunt the hedgerows 
‘and arrange their larders on the thorn.” If by ‘grey 
shrike” is intended the great grey shrike (Zanzus 
excubttor)—surely the lesser grey shrike (Zanius minor) 
cannot be intended ?—the ornithologist who knows his 
Surrey, or indeed his England at all, must needs shake 
his head. Then we read with mild astonishment that 
‘*a pied flycatcher has just arrived in the village:” if 
it were a pied flycatcher, certainly the villagers were 
quite right to greet it ‘‘ with much applause.” It is 
good news that ‘‘a pair of buzzards quarter the moor- 
land,” and that a hen-harrier lives down by the Black 
Lake. To put thoughts in a bird’s head, which there is 
no reason in the world to suppose were ever there, will 
irritate needlessly the reader who cares for the serious 
study of birds and bird life: but the author persists in 
doing it, as in the following: ‘‘ Pheasants, partridges, 
red-legged partridges and snipe tremble, as the year 
comes round, at the sound of a gun, and wish that man 
had never been created to spoil the world.” Obviously 
they do nothing of the sort. And yet in spite of such 
lapses, the author can observe as well as love nature. 
She has noted the extraordinary powers of mimicry 
possessed by the starling. ‘‘Often and often I have 
heard him copy the notes of the thrush and other birds 
to perfection, and sometimes when we have stalked 
what we imagined to be a strange bird, to see who the 
singer was, a starling, perched on the top twig of a fir, 
has laughed at us for being taken in.” 

A starling, especially perhaps a caged starling in a 
room where there are a number of singing birds, 
is a greater mimic than a sedge - warbler—which 
is saying a good deal—and the way in which he weaves 
together all the scattered fragments and odds and ends 
he picks up is most droll. He is also a most sly and 
ingenious bird in captivity, and sometimes, be it added, 
a horrible nuisance when one of his long singing, 
shouting fits ison him. The squirrel is evidently a prime 
favourite of the author’s, and she has some interesting 
remarks about this nimble creature. In particular one 
may thank her for the following note, and hope to see 
the sight oneself some day whilst on a ramble through 
the woodland :—‘‘ One of the prettiest sights in the 
autumn is to watch the little animal nibbling a crimson 
fungus under the blue firs. It is the edible boletus 
that he chooses for his feast, and he avoids . .. the 
gorgeous orange-capped fly agaric growing by its side, 
for he knows that is poisonous, and will not be tempted 
by the white flakes on the flame-coloured ground which 
makes such a striking feature in the woods.” 

‘Among English Hedgerows,” written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Clifton Johnson, describes the pleasant 
wanderings of an American of taste and good feeling 
through much beautiful English scenery of a quiet 
character. England is to him, as to many other 
Americans, like one great garden. We are accus- 
tomed to talk sadly of the land which once grew 
wheat, and is now going to rack and ruin, of 
villages drained by the exodus of the agricultural 
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labourers, of ruin and desolation staring landlord and 
farmer in the face in many districts. There certainly is 
reason for feeling sad at the departure of the rare old 
farming days, when land, now covered by couch and 
given over to rabbits, was quite good enough for 
grain ; whilst the hasting away of the labourers to the 
towns is very disquieting to those who can believe in 
none save an agricultural England. And yet there 
is a spirit of exaggeration abroad which persists in 
gloating over the ruined and desolate farms of 
England. In point of fact you may wander miles 
and miles even through Essex itself without finding 
a field quite out of cultivation, and the old red-brick 
farmhouses in many a South-country village are as 
solid-looking and as comfortable as ever, and the 
thatched cottages with their gay gardens as beautiful 
and as well kept as they were in our forefathers’ days. 
Landlords and farmers have felt very severely the pinch 
of bad times, but they keep a brave heart and do their 
utmost to save the land from slipping out of cultivation 
and the farmhouses and buildings and the labourers’ 
cottages from falling into disrepair and neglect. Hence 
Mr. Clifton Johnson saw little, if anything, during his 
rambles to make him think the English agricultural 
class was played out. It is amusing to note that, 
though as an American democrat he came over some- 
what prejudiced against the English country gentle- 
man and aristocrat, his first reception by a member of 
the class caused him to modify his view in this 
respect. He entered—of his own accord—at the back 
door and was shown away from the front: was that 
not enough in itself slightly to soften the heart even of 
an austere American democrat ? 

In his monograph on ‘‘Our Common Cuckoo and 
other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds” Mr. Alexander 
H. Japp has something of a very complimentary 
character to say about the SarurDAyY REVIEW’s own 
observations on that extremely interesting bird. But 
that must not tend to soften the justice of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW’s opinion of Mr. Japp’s work. He really has 
not done himself complete justice. The book is full 
of information gathered from many sources—we think 
references to irresponsible paragraphs in daily papers 
not famous for their natural history might well have 
been omitted—and shows Mr. Japp to be a painstaking 
and experienced observer: but it is mot very well 
arranged, and such puerilities as ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuckoo” are quite unworthy of the accomplished 
author of ‘‘Hours in My Garden” and ‘‘ Thoreau.” 
It gives one the impression of being hurried into 
print. At the same time the book must be re- 
garded as quite indispensable to those ornithologists 
who desire to make a careful study of the habits of the 
cuckoo. The pity is that Mr. Japp did not see his way 
to wait longer and so make his work more valuable. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE. 


‘‘The Backwater of Life: Essays of a Literary 
Veteran.” By James Payn. With an introduction 
by Leslie Stephen. Smith, Elder. 6s. 1900. 


AMES PAYN in the public ‘ Vale” with which he 
quitted the ‘‘Cornhill’s” editorial chair had words 

of kind raillery for those whom it had been his business 
to discourage, words of affectionate pride for those whom 
he had gladly welcomed and words of a sadness that 
he took no pains to master at the thought of his own 
disablement ; but the last word of all that closed the 
page was a pun. Nothing in his tenure of the office was 
more characteristic of him than his valedictory address. 
There was nothing subtle or elaborate, nothing mordant 
or bitter in his humour ; it took delight in the obvious 
oddities, the simple gaieties, the old forms of wit; it 
was like all his work, the unaffected expression of a 
gentle and loveable nature. Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 
understands as well as anyone living the art of literary 
portraiture, has prefixed to the volume a sketch of his 
friend (which is borne out and confirmed by an unusually 
good photograph). Mr. Stephen had indeed good right 
to speak—the friendship between the two men dated 
from college days when they formed part of the set of 
which Calverley was a brilliant centre. Payn came of 
what he himself calls ‘‘ an equine family in an equine 
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society,” but as early as possible dissociated himself 
from horses and field sports of every kind; as appears 
by an essay included in this volume which passes from 
a reminiscence of his early afflictions to contrast the 
‘*then”’ when horses took people everywhere with the 
‘*now” when wheels do it without beasts to help. From 
Mr. Stephen’s introduction—condensed from autobiogra- 
phical writings of Payn’s own—we gather an episode that 
seems little in keeping with what one knows of the man. 
He put in a year at Woolwich before he went to Cam- 
bridge as a stage (it was supposed) on his way to Orders. 
Yet to that experience he owed his first introduction 
to Dickens the ‘‘ Master” of his lifelong idolatry ; since 
a paper of his describing life at Woolwich was published 
in ‘* Household Words” and raised a storm. For 
these facts and for a view of the man as his friends knew 
him ‘we are grateful; but, as Mr. Stephen justly 
observes, no one who reads the essays collected in'this 
volume will feel himself a stranger to their author. 
They are written ‘‘in the backwater” where he lay, 
crippled with rheumatic pains and with deafness added 
to his infirmity ; drifted into that still water out of the 
main rush of life, but close within hearing of the weir 
over which the final plunge has to be taken. 

The first three essays on ‘‘ The Backwater of Life,” 
** Old Age,” and ‘‘ Closing of the Doors” make sad read- 
ing ; there is nothing cheerful in their resignation. The 
blind, Payn says, are.always reported to be cheerful ; 
yes, because like all men they naturally put a good face 
on their helplessness : but in their hearts that helpless- 
ness must affect them with a sense of degradation. 
There are many who in actual life by natural lack 
of sympathy or by sex, like almost all women (so Payn 
thought), are excluded from the delight of free conversa- 
tion ; but what is’ their exclusion to that of the deaf? 
Nature does not make the loss of natural powers easy ; 
in the pleasures of memory there is more of bitter than of 
sweet; and as for faith, it is a gift not bestowed in equal 
measure on all. That is how this kindly philosopher 
reported of the last stage in life’s journey ; he has little 
patience with the platitudes of ‘‘ De Senectute.” But one 
thing he cannot praise too highly. If on life’s showing 
Nature has more cruelty than kindness, human nature 
upon trial exceeds his hope in the goodness of it. All 
his life he had practised love and friendship and in his 
extremity they stood to him, so that what was sad 
never became bitter. If there is one thing more evident 
than another in these three essays it is their sincerity ; 
and they speak Payn’s testimony upon life. They are 
worth reading, if only for their truth and insight ; but 
their perfect ease of style, the undercurrent of humour 
and the odd turns of wit, give them a charm which 
redeems them from the effect of depression. The con- 
trast of new and old to which we have already alluded 
deserves its place beside them ; Payn, one is glad to 
note, recognised in the social changes a growing 
common sense; the paper ‘‘ On Conversation” by one 
who loved talk so well, and the final ‘‘ Vale” ought no 
doubt to be included. The other six essays—we say it 
regretfully—would be better away. Those we have 
named have in themselves a natural cohesion; they 
have also a literary quality and an intrinsic interest 
which should have kept them separate from the other 
bundle of ordinary magazine articles. 


LIFE IN BABYLON. 


** Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs.” 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce. Semitic Series. 
1g00. 55. net. 

N OTHING in the history of learning is more remark- 

able than the rapid progress of Babylonian 
studies. It is little more than half a century since 

Hincks and Rawlinson solved+some of the problems 

of cuneiform decipherment, and even then it was the 

later forms of the inscriptions that were chiefly 
examined, and there was hardly a suspicion of the 
extreme antiquity which recent researches at Nippur 
have assigned to Babylonian civilisation. If Ireland 
and England achieved the earlier discoveries, to the 

University of Pennsylvania belongs the honour of 

putting the crown upon the work; and it is fitting 

that the new ‘‘ Semitic Series,” designed to summarise 
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the results of halt a century’s labours in this and 
kindred fields, should be edited and supported by 
American professors, Dr. Craig, however, is cosmo- 
politan in his selection of colleagues, and the names of 


Professor Fritz Hommel of Munich, Professor Sayce of , 


Oxford, Dr. Glazer and others, add to the reputation 
of a series of handbooks which will undoubtedly serve 
a useful purpose. There is a tendency to decry popular 
résumés of this kind, and it cannot be pretended that 
short readable summaries provide either the real learn- 
ing or the mental training which a first-hand study of 
the original languages would supply. But it is always 
possible that the interest excited by a popular exposi- 
tion of a learned subject may induce some readers to 
enter upon a serious study of the documents, and at the 
worst it is better to learn something of the earliest 
historical civilisations of the world than to confine 
one’s reading to illustrated periodicals. 

Professor Sayce is an excellent writer to lead off a 
series of this nature. He is at once learned and 
popular, versed in the most recent discoveries, and 
gifted with sufficient imagination—or shall we say 
speculative fancy ?-—to clothe the driest bones with 
warm life. Long practice has taught him precisely 
how to address an educated but unlearned audience, 
eager for information, perhaps, but singularly averse 
from the trouble of fishing for it in deep waters. His 
annual volumes on Egyptian, Hebrew, or Babylonian 
history and discoveries never fail to find appreciative 
readers, and if scholars sometimes question his theories, 
none can dispute his industry and power of exposition, or 
his shrewd insight and alert grasp of new suggestions. 
In the present volume he appears, not as the brilliant 
creator of attractive hypotheses but as the sober 
treasurer of documentary facts— sometimes, indeed, of 
facts a little obsolete, but let that pass. The book is 
really an analysis and summary of an immense collec- 
tion of cuneiform tablets, notably and especially of the 
numerous records of legal and commercial contracts, 
lately deciphered, which throw so vivid a light upon 
ancient life and customs in Mesopotamia. It is marvel- 
lous what a mass of detailed information has come 
down to us in the form of perishable brick tablets 
inscribed, or rather stamped before firing, with minute 
and complicated inscriptions, and preserved in the buried 
libraries beneath the mounds of the Tigris and Euphrates’ 
valley. Professor Sayce is able, for instance, to tell 
us from one of these tablets how ‘‘a widow brought an 
action before the royal judges to recover her husband’s 
property. She stated that after their marriage she and 


Ben-Hadad-Nathan had traded together, and that a- 


house had been purchased with a portion of her dowry. 
This house, the vaiue of which was as much as 110 
manehs, 50 shekels, or £62 10s., had been assigned to 
her in perpetuity. The half-brother . . . now claimed 
everything, including the house. The case was tried 
at Babylon before six judges in the nioth year of 
Nabonidus, and they decided in favour of the plaintiff,” 
for a woman’s dowry was her own property. This 
might be an extract from the law reports of the 
‘*Times;” and other details of ancient Babylonian 
and Assyrian’.life are not less precise. ‘‘In the 
reign of Ammi-zadok, three men rented a field for 
three years on terms of partnership, agreeing to 
give the owner during the first two years 1 gur of 
grain upon each acre. The whole of the third harvest 
was to go to the lessees, and the partners were to 
divide the crop in equal shares on the day of the 
harvest.” This seems a pleasant kind of agreement, 
worthy of imitation: the third year free of rent must 
have been delightful. Various Babylonian wills have 
been published, eminently explicit and businesslike, 
and there are deeds of adoption, slavery, &c., full of 
interesting side-lights on social relations. The most 
striking feature of Babylonian family life was the high 
position of women under the law. A woman could 
enter in her own name into partnership, buy and sell, 
lend and borrow, appear as plaintiff or witness in the 
law courts, and bequeath her property as she pleased. 
She could be a priestess of equal rank with the priests, 
could hold civil offices, and even be a governor of a 
city. Her dowry secured her independence, for it was 
her absolute property and in case of divorce it had to 
be returned to her in full. Marriage contracts stipulated 
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that if the husband took a second wife, the first wife 
should be ipso facto divorced and_receive her dowry 
back. As Professor Sayce observes ‘‘ This is a very 
astonishing fact in a country where polygamy was 
allowed. It proves that polygamy was greatly re- 
stricted in practice, and that the tendency of the law 
was to forbid it altogether. Among the multitudinous 


contracts of the second Babylonian empire it is difficult - 


to find any which show that a man had two legitimate 
wives living at one and the same time. The high 
position of the mother of the family, her independence 
and commercial equality with her husband, were all 
against it.” There was evidently a strong strain of 
matriarchal tradition in Babylonian civilisation. This 
is, however, but one of a hundred subjects of astonishing 
interest discussed in this charming and elegant little 
volume. 


CATHOLIC SCOTLAND. 


**The Ruined Abbeys of Scotland.” By Howard 
Crosby Butler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1899. 12s. net. 


M R. BUTLER has made careful and personal inspec- 
tions of those great historical relics of Catholicism 
in Scotland, its ruined abbeys, and with the force of an 
original mind well acquainted with the history of ecclesi- 
astical architecture he brings to light evidence of great 
value. He is able to trace the influence of particular 
foreign schools of masonry and of particular orders of 
religion in the remains of their work, thus obtaining 
approximate dates, and indicating the development of 
religious schools. He clothes his data in classical 
English, though here and there an expression (pre- 
sumably American) such as ‘‘ almost no” affects the 
reader painfully. We also observe with pleasure that 
the chapters upon the abbeys whose cartularies have not 
been found or printed, so that he has not been helped by 
the labours of the great antiquaries who edited the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Club volumes, are as learned, 
as interesting and as carefully written as those which 
relate to the better-known abbeys. Neither does 
it appear that in any case the works of other writers 
have caused the author to dispense with any diligence. 
It is well said in the preface that ‘‘ the subject has been 
confined to ruined abbeys, because restoration, in days 
when art did not flourish in Britain, has stripped many 
of the abbeys of every vestige of beauty and picturesque- 
ness,” to which it may be added that whatever revival 
of artistic feeling may have occurred in England in 
relation to architecture, no such revival has as yet 
appeared in Scotland. There is in that country no 
demand for Catholic architecture and there is con- 
sequently no supply. 
_. The abbeys and priories described are Iona, Dun- 
fermline, Holyrood, Jedburgh, Kelso, Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Haddington, Arbroath, Kinloss, Beauly, Plus- 
carden, Kilwinning, Crosnaraguel, Withorn, Glenluce, 
Dundrennan, Lincluden, and Sweetheart. The history 
of each foundation is given in a few words and expert 
descriptions of the ruined fragments follow. For 
historical reasons we regret the omission of Coldingham, 
for this cell of Durham is particularly valuable as 
indicating which of the notable families of Scotland 
emerged from Lindisfarne and Northumbria. Most 
students of family history will remember the painful 
effort to prove the Spanish origin of the Douglas, 
because of the name ‘‘Brigantes” while in fact this 
was the name of a tribe in Northumbria. The influence 
of the great See of Durham was extremely high at 
the time of the Norman colonisation of the Lothians. 
It is therefore curious to note that in Mr. Butler’s 
opinion the monastery which exhibits the architectural 
influence of Durham is Dunfermline rather than any 
‘building erected in Lothian, from which we infer 
that Bishop Turgot favoured the English connexion 
and that the successors of Malcolm turned oftener to 
France. Mr. Butler’s sketches, with which the volume 
is copiously adorned, are both masterly and beautiful, 
and perhaps there is no interior more effective than his 
sketch of the nave at Dunfermline, followed as it is by 
the pathetic remarks—‘‘ the building of the New Abbey 
Church makes one of the saddest chapters in the history 
of the abbey ”—‘‘a disheartening design full of false 
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proportions.” It was completed in 1821. In his descrip- 
tion of the pretty myth concerning the origin of Holy- 
rood the author has omitted to add that the cross, which 
fell from the stag’s head into David’s hands, was lost to 
the subsequent abbey and acquired by Durham, owing 
to the rashness of David II. who carried it to the battle 
of Durham, and there became a prisoner. 

Mr. Butler’s description of the early Norman work at 
Jedburgh, enriched by some excellent drawings, is one 
of the best passages in his book. It leads him to the 
conclusion that the building existed before the Monks 
of Beauvais arrived. Of Kelso, than which ‘no finer 
example of the castellated style of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture can be found in Scotland,” the author is able 
to affirm that ‘‘ the whole design gives an impression of 
grace and symmetry seldom seen in Norman work,” yet 
it is Norman, and ‘‘ not the work of the Narmans who 
built the nave of Dunfermline or the walls'‘of Durham.” 
There is no chapter in this charming book which has 
interested us more than that on Haddington Priory. 
So far as we are aware the author had no documentary 
evidence to help him, for the Cartulary has not been 
found. The chapter is evolved from a study of the 
spot, and perhaps it is the most poetic description in the 
volume. The judgment on a controversy between 
antiquaries as to the site of the Priory is especially 
able. But here as on one or two other occasions Mr. 
Butler has condescended to gratify modern sentiment. 
The monumental inscription to Jean Carlyle and that to 
Sir Walter Scott at Dryburgh are out of sympathy with 
a reader whose imagination has been fixed by the 
author on the brilliant past. On the other hand in 
describing the Douglas tombs at Lincluden Mr. Butler 
shows the importance of heraldry to the study of 
architecture, and the simple inscription to Devorgilla 
at Sweetheart is in charming contrast to the story of her 
love. 

The abbeys of Scotland suffered severely in Catholic 
days at the hand of the English. It is difficult to 
suppose that the princes and soldiers, who mutilated 
these lovely homes of Christ, were less barbarous than 
the people whom they despised. But the ruthless work 
of the Reformers, first inspired by Henry VIII., put an 
end to all repairs, and finally extinguished the monastic 
splendour of Scotland. There is no passage in Mr. 
Butler’s work which better describes the abo nination 
of desolation than that in his chapter on Arbroath— 
imposing medizval monastery . . . surrounded 
by flourishing gardens, verdant fields and wooded 
parks; but how sad is the contrast when we turn to 
the Arbroath Monastery of to-day, unable to offer 
shelter even to the rooks, shorn of its beauty, its lands 
barren and desolate.” When we consider that these 
abbeys were granted as lordships to nobles, it is a 
reproach to aristocracy that their condition should be 
what it is. Ruins used as quarries by modern tenants 
are indeed proofs that there is no safe custodian of 
national treasures but the nation itself. There are 
now a few great men who preserve carefully the 
remains that exist, but their successors may be as 
ruthless as their ancestors, while the immediate neigh- 
bours of an ancient monastery are usually its worst 
enemies. As a contribution to that proper respect and 
veneration, which the remains of Norman and Catholic 
antiquity have a right to extort, we commend Mr. 
Butler’s performance in respect both of its arguments 
and its romance. 


THE MIND OF DR. DORMAN. 


‘“‘The Mind of the Nation.” By Marcus R. P. 
Dorman. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 

and Co. 1900. 
HETHER the Nation has a Mind, any more than 
‘it has a Body, might be an interesting point of 
metaphysical research. But if it has one, Dr. Dorman 
certainly does not help us to discover it. It is indeed 
not really the subject of his book. What his subject is, 


it would be hard to say in two words. He has not, in 


fact, a subject, he has subjects ; his book is not a book, 
but a réchauffé, loosely arranged under various heads, 
of a vast amount of reading in the histories, memoirs, 
newspapers, speeches and correspondence of the century. 
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He gives us, in the first place, a brief account of the 
whole machinery of our government. To this he 
appends a sketch of the sovereigns and premiers of the 
last hundred years ; a dissertation on parties and their 
principles ; a series of extracts from the Press ; and an 
essay on the national religion. Why this miscellany 
should be described as the ‘‘ Mind of the Nation” does 
not appear—unless, indeed, the Mind of the Nation, like 
that of certain scholars, is to be compared (the 
metaphor is Mr. Asquith’s) to a Pantechnicon—a 
number of rooms all crowded with furniture and none 
of them habitable. In any case we cannot honestly 
say that Dr. Dorman has written a book; and a book 
that is no book cannot be reviewed as awhole. We 
are driven to select at haphazard from our author a few 
of the many points to which he might have lent 
interest. 

The most curious fact about the British Constitution 
is that it is stilla monarchy. Everyone knows that the 
Queen does not govern, though it would be rash to 
conclude that she has nothing to do with government ; 
for the influence of her character and experience is 
notoriously and legitimately great, not only with her 
own ministers but with foreign princes. But the impor- 
tance of the monarchy really resides less in its govern- 
mental function than in the fact that it stands as a 
symbol for the unity of the nation. And no one who 
witnessed the progress of the Queen through London 
or through Dublin can doubt of the immense value 
of such a symbol to a people so essentially imaginative 
(the epithet is not really paradoxical) as the British. 
What the Queen represents Parliament cannot represent. 
She is the heart of the nation ; Parliament is, or should 
be, its brain. And that brings us to another point ; is 
Parliament, or‘is it not, upon the decline? Dr. Dorman 
fears that it is ; he expects both ‘‘that the intellectual 
level of the House of Commons will fall lower, and that 
the influence which it possesses in the country will 
diminish.” And in support of this view he refers 
to the increasing influence of political associations, 
‘and to the increasing power of the Cabinet. Both 
these factors tend to diminish the independence, 
and therefore the importance of the private member ; 
and the natural result may be an unwillingness 
to enter Parliament on the part of men of intellect and 
character. Such, according to American observers, 
has been the effect in the United States of the obscurity 
and impotence to which members of legislatures are 
reduced by the committee system. But such a con- 
sequence will be far more serious here than it has been 
there ; because we recruit the Cabinet largely from 
members of the House of Commons. There is always 
the House of Lords, it is true; but here too our author 
sounds a warning note. He has been impressed, not 
unnaturally, by the Hooley scandals; and his brief 
summary of the functions of a modern peer will 
‘hardly reassure the despondent. ‘‘ Their titles,” 
he says, ‘‘have a great value commercially; they 
command a high price in the American matrimonial 
market ; they are useful in helping their possessors to 
obtain colonial governorships and other appointments 
which require the holder to possess rank and birth; 
and they have a value on the ‘boards of commercial 
undertakings.” Still, Dr. Dorman is not, on the whole, 

ssimistic. Neither is ‘he optimistic. He has not, in 
act, a method which would entitle him to draw con- 
clusions. He has recorded a mass of facts and a mass 
of opinions, some of which may’be of use to a future 
political philosopher. But the ‘‘ Mind of the Nation” 
still awaits its exponent. 


NOVELS. 


“Their Silver Wedding Journey.” By W. D. Howells. 
London and New York: Harper. 1900. - 6s. 


If it were possible to banish from memory Mr. 
‘Howells the critic, one might the more admire Mr. 
Howells the novelist. Subtle observation, delicacy, a 
sense of style, are apparent throughout his work. But 
a writer who denounced ‘Trollope’s dull English 
novels ” must be content that his critics should in ‘turn 
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inquire whether indeed these masterpieces of the 
American school are not themselves a trifle insipid. 
Mr. Howells watches a very small corner of life through 
a very powerful microscope, and reports his observa- 
tions with great fulness in a somewhat monotonous 
voice. The voyage across the Atlantic leaves his 
characters self-complacent and a trifle wearisome. In 
this last bock an elderly American couple set out to 
visit Central Europe, and devote most of their attention 
to the sentimental history of their steamer companions. 
As a guide-book to certain parts of Germany, the work 
has great merits: as a revelation of the American 
character, or rather of the character of those Americans 
who have cultivated tastes and keep clear of politics, it 
possesses acertain interest. But the book is a dis- 
appointment to readers who fell under the charm of ‘A 
Foregone Conclusion.” The middle aged hero and 
heroine remind one a little of a certain virtuous but 
‘* impossible” man in a recent novel of whom a brilliant 
woman said ‘‘ Poor dear man! Of course we couldn’t 
know him in London, but I trust we shall meet him in 
Heaven!” An English reader, we may remark, does 
not easily become acclimatised to the spelling of the 
American language. If ‘‘staid” is the past tense of 
the verb ‘‘to stay,” why, in the name of the Anglo- 
American entente, should Mr. Howells write ‘‘ gayety”? 


‘‘ The Green Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport.” 
By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith, Elder. 
1900. 6s. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is a past master in the art of short 
story-telling, whether it be a story of terror, of mystery, 
or of adventure. All the tales in ‘‘ The Green Flag” 
have been published before, and, as he says in his apt 
little preface, ‘‘they concern themselves with war and 
sport, a fact which may commend them to the temper 
of the times.” The opening story, which gives its 
name to the volume, is told with great force. ‘‘ The 
Lord of the Chateau Noir,” is a gruesome sketch, but 
very powerful, now and then in style somewhat recalling 
the long-forgotten but beautiful book ‘‘ Marmorno.” 
Even ‘‘ The Croxley Master,” a tale of pugilism, is full 
of a nameless kind of interest, the sort of fascination 
which won such well-deserved popularity a few years 
ago for the author’s novel ‘‘ Rodney Stone.” But the 
Doctor’s evident liking for the terrors of war and the ex- 
citement of adventure, must not tempt him to stray too 
far from the mood which led him to give us recently 
**A Duet, With an Occasional Chorus,” a tale told 
with infinite delicacy and finish. 


‘* All Fools: being the Story of some very Young Men 
and a Girl.” By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1900. 6s. 


There is a public for this order of book. It is the 
same public that laughs itself into exhaustion over ‘the 
ordinary knockabout farce. The catchwords which most 
of the actors are fitted with instead of individuality, the 
perennial humour or facetious profanity of the milder 
kind which can almost dispense with dashes, the 
‘* mobility” of the two villains, who come in and hurt 
everybody in turn and then go away again, all ensure 
the appreciation of the shilling gallery. For which 
reason it is perhaps a pity that the author aims at a 
six-shilling public, and occasionally shows a flash of 
humour and ability which suggests that he actually 
recognises the saddening thing he has done. 


‘** Marcelle of the Latin Quarter.” By Clive Holland. 
London: Pearson. 1900. 6s. 

She might be Marcelle of Highbury or Finsbury Park. 
And yet she is the daughter of a Latin quarter model 
and lives in one of the most Bohemian corners of the 
Rive Gauche. Brand adopts her: Brand, a wondrous 
painter who knew her mother. And Marcelle calls him 
‘Papa ;” and Brand falls in love with her, but doesnot 
dare proclaim his passion because she is so young and 
he, poor fellow, is getting old. Suitors appear ; and 
Brand behaves chivalrously. But Marcelle loves him 
all the time ; and so, eventually, Brand is made happy. 
Impossible characters are introduced, the most impos- 
sible of them all being a wicked Polish woman. ‘Both 
the author’s style and the illustrations by his friend are 
execrable. 
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““The White Dove.” By William J.'Locke. London 
and New York: John Lane. 1900. 


It is but scant praise to say that in “The White 
Dove ” the author of ‘‘ Idols” has produced a novel 
above the average. If the topic is well-worn and 
without ‘novelty in conception, the narrative is attrac- 
tively and pleasingly written. The mainspring of the 
story is the discovery by Sylvester Lanyon, the reserved 
and deep-natured surgeon, after the death of the wife 
whom he had worshipped, that she had been false to 
him. This shadow in his life is the secret of his 
suddenly cold attitude towards Ella Defries, which 
quenches her budding love and throws her into the wild 
schemes of Roderick Usher, the social adventurer and 
promoter of ‘‘ The Walden Art Colony.” The contrast 
between the two men, the one sombre and severe, the 
other enthusiastic and sensitive to every impression of 
human life, is well drawn. The story is never dull. 


‘* Negro Nobodies.” By Noélde Montagnac. London: 
‘Unwin. 1900. 2s. 


Work so unambitious, so artless, so unassuming as 
Mr. .de Montagnac’s ‘‘ Negro Nobodies ”’ seldom finds 
its way through to the public. The author has collected 
his little examples of negro conversation asa child picks 
up from the beach shells no one else would notice, 
gathering them with artless affection, ranging them 
with care in no order known to science. Such a collec- 
tion rouses in the spectator first a sympathy for the 
collector who is so much more pleased with his gather- 
ings than with himself, and thence the sympathy may 
transfer itself to the objects thus confidingly exhibited, 
and acknowledge the attraction in a scarcely perceptible 


‘tint of pink here, or the slightest of curls there. 


‘*A Comedy of the Cloth.” By Thomas A. Lewis. 
London: Digby, Long. 1899. 6s. 

This is a comedy of the dedalian variety, with many 
perplexing convolutions and sundry touches of honest 
humour. The over-conscientious curate and his tortuous 
but clumsy colleague are happily conceived, and the 
heroine can boast such charms as rural skittishness 
can display. There is no briskness in the develop- 
‘ment of the plot, and there is vulgarity in some of the 
situations. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A History of Eton College.” By Lionel Cust. London: 
Duckworth. 1899. ‘5s. net. 

Mr. Cust’s “History of Eton” is a useful addition to Eton 
literature, for the simple reason that, with other Eton histories 
before him, he has aimed at producing a book which shall 
supplement as far as possible other sources of information, 
rather than go over the .ground already traversed. All the 
antiquarian and historical part is admirably done, and even 
those who know Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s book will find that 
Mr. Cust has brought out new points and elucidated doubtful 
questions. For instance, Mr. Cust’s account of the salvation 
of the college from the rapacious hands of Edward IV. is 
treated with decided freshness, and the services of Provost 
Westbury, who almost deserves the credit of being Fundator 
Alter—so valiant and successful a battle did he wage for Eton 
—are clearly traced. Another excellent feature of the book is 
the completeness and accuracy with which the biographical 
element is treated. Mr. Cust unfolds, in chapter after chapter, 
a roll of interesting if not distinguished Etonians, and indicates 
in a few epigrammatic words the salient points of their career. 
At the same time the historical, rather than the biographical or 
anecdotic aspect of these Eton worthies is kept, perhaps a 
shade sternly, in view. The two last chapters of the book will 
probably be read by modern Etonians with special interest. It 
is a sign of the times that, in a history of Eton which un- 
doubtedly takes a very complete survey, and treats the subject 
with a marked sense of proportion, some thirty pages—a tenth 
of the whole book—should ‘be devoted to sports and pastimes. 
In “Eton and the present day” which forms the subject of the 


. last chapter, after a brief survey of modern conditions, and a 


curiously elaborate and poetical simile (p. 277) where a public 
school is compared, almost mystically, to a garden, Mr. Cust 
passes on to review the living Etonians who have won -dis- 
tinction in various fields of life ; it is an interesting list, and 
shows that even if the Eton system is not technically perfect, 
the results satisfy the most exacting critics. Certainly Eton 
reflects in a singular degree the history of England. It‘has 
survived the most incredible shocks, emerged triumphant from 
the sway of barbarous:conservatism, and reflected that supremely 
English characteristic of “muddling along” until reform is 
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absolutely essential, and then carrying it out with justice and 
moderation. 


“A New Ride to Khiva.” By Robert L. Jefferson. London : 
Methuen. 1899. 5s. 

Mr. Jefferson tells his readers that he undertook his cycle 
journey to Khiva because the feat was believed to be impossible. 
As venturesome voyagers have already found their way round 
the world on the wheel, we are not surprised that deserts and 
other minor obstacles were successfully negotiated by Mr. 
Jefferson. His record in its way is as novel though not quite 
so thrilling as that other and more famous ride to Khiva of 
which the title of the book reminds us. In Khiva Colonel 
Burnaby’s name is apparently forgotten, together with more 
than one of the various European visitors, Russians apart, who 
preceded Mr. Jefferson. Khiva seems ‘to be a place of little 
attraction in itself. It is in decline and Mr. Jefferson was at 
least as anxious to get away from it as to reach it. The chief 
discovery he made in the neighbourhood was a small German 
colony. The existence of the community in this barbaric 
region dates from the time when General von Kaufmann marched 
across the desert from Orenburg. A German himself, he 
had a large number of German camp followers, and after 
the fall of Khiva provision was made for their settlement in 
the vicinity of Bokhara. A secession occurred some years later, 
and forty men and women by mvitation of ‘the Khan of Khiva 
found their way to the banks of the Oxus. They constitute a 
small European oasis in the desert of Central Asian barbarism. 
Mr. Jefferson plied the camera as energetically as he rode the 
cycle with the result that the illustrations in his book are both 
many and good. 


“Records and Badges of the British Army.” By H. M. 
Chichester and G. Burgess Short. London: Gale and 
Polden. 1900. 30s. 


This is an excellent book of reference, which gives a very 
good précis of the history of the various regiments which com- 
pose the British Army. It is profusely and well illustrated ; 
and, while it should prove of exceptional value to those 
interested in the history of our army, it should find a place in 
all public libraries. More care might perhaps have been 
exercised in correcting the proofs. Thus on page 691, in con- 
nexion with the American War of Independence, we find the 
battle of Eutaw Springs described as Emtaw. But such matters 
are details, and in this case can no doubt’be accounted for by 
the melancholy fact that neither of the authors lived to see the 
publication of their work. 


“The Nuttall Encyclopedia.” Edited , A the Rev. James 
Wood. London: Warne. 1900. 35. 6d. 


“ Nuttall’s Dictionary” will recommend “ N uttall’s Encyclo- 
peedia” to a large number of readers whose pockets do not 
enable them to command a more important work. As both 
are under the same editorship the care shown in the compilation 
of the one will be looked for in the other. ‘Nor will expectation 
be disappointed. The Rev. James Wood thas enlisted the- 
services of a painstaking staff and so far as we have been 
able to test the facts and figures given, the “ Nuttall Encyclo- 
peedia ” has passed through the ordeal triumphantly. Several 
minor points on which larger works are not altogether reliable 
are either corrected or queried. 


“Queen or President?” by S. M. Gluckstein (London : 
Richards. 1900. 2s. 6a.) supplies in the sub-title—‘“ An 
indictment of Paul Kruger”—an answer ‘to the query raised. 
Mr. Gluckstein’s main point is that the friends of Mr. Kruger 
are the enemies of the Boer ; and his book contains ample 
evidence in support of that contention. We do not discover 
anything new in Mr. Gluckstein’s facts or deductions, but what 
he has 'to say he says forcibly and pro-Boers may read the book 
with profit if they are not obtuse beyond hope. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Giordano Bruno, seine Weltanschauung und Lebensauffassung. 
Von Gustav Louis. Berlin: Emil Felber. rgoo. 


We are a little late in reviewing this timely and admirable 
monograph. In that partially forgotten work on “Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy” which Frederic Denison Maurice 
composed for the last generation, we find the following account 
of Giordano Bruno’s martyrdom : “Accordingly, on the 9th of 
February, 1600, this great demonstration was made. In the 
presence of all the illustrious men who administered the affairs 
of the Church and the State in Rome, Bruno was brought out 
of his prison, and heard on his knees the sentence of degrada- 
tion and excommunication. All the crimes of his life (his 
praises of the heretic Queen and the heretic prophet being of 
course some of the most atrocious), all the generous efforts 
which had been made to reconcile him to the Church, were 
announced as the justification of a perpetual exclusion from 
it. . . . Eight days were still allowed for repentance and con- 
fession. On the 17th.of February-he was burnt in the midst of 
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‘the city,” and Dr. Louis’ pamphlet was timed for the tercen- 
tenary of that event. It is extremely well written and well 
arranged, giving in a moderate compass all the essential facts 
of Bruno’s life and thought, as well as a brief review of his 
influence on posterity and of the bibliography associated with 
his name. And the curious thing is—it is terrible or pathetic 
by turns—that in reading this story of exactly three centuries 
ago there is little or no sense of detachment. Dr. Louis 
correctly writes of the cause in which Bruno suffered: “There 
is one conception in Bruno’s views of life which has not 
‘lost its force. It is his belief that human thought must be free 
from every external constraint, that the human mind must only 
accept as true what is true to natural cognition, and that the 
natural cognition of mankind, though it is liable to error, is yet 
the one road to higher goals. Bruno was a willing martyr to 
this belief, and a long line of intellectual heroes has fought and 
‘fallen in his steps.” But the battle of 1600 has not yet been 
won. 


“Geschichte der italenischen Litteratur im achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Von Dr. Marcus Landau. Berlin: Emil Felber. 
1899. 12m. 


Bruno was executed at Rome in the last year of the 
seventeenth century, and it is an obvious transition to pass to 
the history of Italian literature in the ensuing hundred years, 
which Dr. Landau has compiled with considerable industry and 
success. His book supplies a want which, if not very clearly 
long felt, is at least well known to librarians. For eighteenth- 

century literature in Italy still requires its historian. A kind of 

fate has attended it. The encyclopedic writers of Italian 
literary history, such as Bartoli, Gaspary, and Kérting, died 
Vbefore they reached that date in their monumental works, and 
Hettner’s history of literature in the eighteenth century stuck to 
England, France, and Germany to the exclusion of Italy. In 
the last few years the subject has been approached by special 
students in Italy itself; and, though Dr. Landau complains of a 
dearth of authoritative material, yet he has managed to write 
a brisk and accurate manual, which should be interesting 
as well as instructive. Of course, the reason for the 
neglect is to be found in the subject itself. It was not 
an attractive century in the story of Italian literature. It would 
be fanciful to say that the clouds of Bruno’s funeral pyre hung 
over the city which had burned him, but at least the spirit 
which prompted that deed was not favourable to the creative 
impulse. Our own poetry and prose, in the days when the old 
men were young, were impregnated with the breath of 
eighteenth-century Germany. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
-Carlyle, to mention but three names only, were the intellectual 
heirs of that country. But Italy was fighting out her redemp- 
tion. Save for Metastasio, whom Dr. Landau describes as 
“the embodiment of the musical and dramatic genius of his 
nation, and the representative of the Italian muse abroad,” 
there is hardly a single dominating personality among the two 
hundred and odd writers who are admitted to this volume. 
We must except Scipio Mattei, however. We do not know 
how many readers his “ Merope” claims to-day; but it is 
entitled to the respect and gratitude of the world as the motive 
of Lessing’s Dramaturgy. For our own part, we candidly 
— it among the small causes which have produced great 
results. 


Monistische Gottes- und Weltanschauung. Von J. Sack. 
Leipzig : Wilhelm Engelmann. 1899. 5m. 


This work may be characterised as an attempt to build up an 
-ideal defence of Monism—as the sole logical creed and the 
religion of the future—on a basis of reality. It has one great 
merit, rare among books of the kind, that it is short, and the 
argument, though inevitably in the nature of a special plea, can 
«be readily grasped. The dogmatic character of Herr Sack’s 
method may be gathered from his attack on socialism, which 
he condemns on the ground that “the Social Democrats 
want to abolish private property, but the egoistic impulse 
which is a natural quality of mankind, and the sense of personal 
proprietorship which has been acquired from the earliest times 
would not therefore be abandoned or even diminished.” This 
-reminds us of Mill’s reply to the Utopians of a labour-state, 
“they forget man’s natural tendency to idleness.” The author 
dismisses his theme in 278 brightly written and well printed 
pages: he begins with the elements of consciousness in the 
inorganic world, and he works up through organic types and 
the “ descent of man ” to zsthetics, ethics, and religion. 


Die Insel. Edited by Otto Julius Bierbaum, A. W. Heymel, 
and R. A. Schréder. Nos. 5 and 6. February and March. 
1900. Berlin: Schuster and Loeffler. 3m. each. 


These two numbers conclude the second quarterly volume of 
“Die Insel,” a monthly illustrated periodical of a marked 
decadent type, which hardly seems to us likely’ to survive 
through many more quarters. We particularly object to an 
arrangement which makes the authors also the critics—a cir- 
cular system which has undoubted advantages for the symmetry 
of the circle itself. Thus, we see from the index that the 

anuary number, which has not reached us, contained an article 
“by Maurice Maeterlinck on ‘‘The Modern Drama,” and we 
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find in February and March that the representatives of the 
modern drama are Maeterlinck himself and Arno Holz. Maeter- 
linck’s contribution is a play in three acts called “ Sister 
Beatrice,” translated from an unpublished MS. Those who 
admire the works of this master will probably not be repelled 
by the black-and-white illustrations in which the horrors of the 
nunnery are aggravated. Arno Holz, we note, has made no 
progress whatever since he was a clever young man in Berlin 
about fifteen or twenty years ago. The curious thing is 
that so clever a man should be so dull at his age as not to 
perceive that Berlin has left its “ Quartier Latin” period behind. 
It was never a successful imitation, and the title of “The 
Island” which Herr Bierbaum has chosen for his magazine 
may perhaps be intended to symbolise the island crying across 
seas of misunderstanding to which the German decadents are 
now ostracised. It is fair to add that persons who enjoy a 
combination of the “ Yellow Book ” and the English decadent 
school will find their taste gratified by the “ Insel.” 


Deutsche Rundschau. April, 19co. Berlin: Paetel. 


Dr. Rodenberg has not produced quite as interesting a 
number as usual. The veteran critic, Friedrich Spielhagen, 
sends a thoughtful article on “ Poets’ Characters,” in which he 
endeavours to reinstate the influence of fancy and memory 
despite the strictures of the realists. ‘ England’s Africa 
Policy” is discussed by Herr Felix Salomon, and Dr. Zorn con- 
tinues his lengthy disquisition on those snakes in Ireland—the 
constitutional results of the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
He has now reached the seventh head of his discourse, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau. April, 1900. Berlin: Fischer. 


Visitors to the Paris Exhibition should read a timely paper 
in this review on “Faris Art of To-day.” The writer surveys 
the whole field of art with intimate knowledge, and concludes 
that the “impressionist school is the only painting with a 
future. It is not that it preaches a method- there are no 
disciples of Degas or Monet —but it works on definite principles 
of composition and colour. ... Impressionism cannot be 
taught in the ‘Ecole,’ like anatomy or the drawing of drapery. 
The individual temperament is the master-teacher, and all 
young artists are moved by a deep antipathy against methodical 
theories of instruction. . . . It is difficult in Germany to form 
a conception of this absolute independence and resolute anar- 
chism in the new French art. . . . French Impressionism is 
the most significant movement of the last fifty years, and its 
moral consequences will be as great as its technical.” 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of Der miide Silen 
(The Weary Silenus), a description of the Herculanean marble, 
with an excursus on the east frieze of the so-called Theseion, 
with a plate and seventeen textual illustrations, by Carl Robert 
(Halle: Niemeyer ; London: Nutt) ; of a belated monograph 
on Clericalism and the Dreyfus affair, in the form of a transla- 
tion of Professor Michaud’s article in the Revue Jnternatienale 
de Théologie, “Rom und die Liige” (Berne: Stampfli et Cie), 
and of Dr. Barth’s excellent Liberal weekly, Die ation, 
Nos. 24-27. 


For This Week’s Books see page 470. 
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A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
1 Mr. LABOUCHERE, M P., 


in TRUTH, writes :— 

‘““NORMAN & STACEY have 
introduced in their business an 
ingenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if,»for instance, a man 
gets £200 worth of furniture on 
the hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 
the furniture become the property 
of his representatives, BUT ‘THE 
41909 Ip ALSO KEPAID 10 
THEM.” 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Live Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 
NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Moderate Prices. Free Delivery Town or Country. Call and view Stock before 
Furnishing locally. 


SUN LIFE 


Protection not Speculation ”’ 
LIFE OR ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH 


“PERFECT PROTECTION” BENEFITS. 


Apply for Particulars of above New Scheme and last Report of the Society, t 
the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. 


LIFE. 


ANNUITIES. ACCIDENTS. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


. PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
. on application to 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. ; 
The quality of this wine will be found aus to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
fe sm it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
gher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
ee equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIWERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


THE F RAUD of having other tyres 


palmed off as genuine 


DUNIOP TYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful tyres to any of 
our depdts. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


@ARATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie AP **What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 23; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


Ok AGENTS. e 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED,, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED +++. £387,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Svbscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES, 
Invested Funds - - £9,695,359. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


FIRE. 


Heap OFFICEs: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


There is Nothing which Gives such Speedy Relief 
INDIGESTION 


And OTHER GASTRIC DISORDERS as 


OXYDOL. 
It is RECOMMENDED by MEDICAL MEN. 

The Lancet says :—‘‘It has been used internally in typhoid fever, dysentery, 
gastric disorders, and infantile diarrhoea. According to our analysis, Oxydol may 
be relied upon as permanent and pure.” ? 

The Medical Press says :~-** It prevents all fermentation, and for this reason is 
specially recommended for gastric disorders.” 


Those who use it once for the Relief of Indigestion will have no cause to regret 


the selection. 
Order a trial bottle, price 2s. 6d., from your chemist, or direct from 


OXYDOL LIMITED, 
56 BERN£RS STREET, LONDON, W. 


” Who will forward it, post free, together with a copy of ‘‘Indigestion, How Caused, 


and Remedied.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 
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The Saturday Review. 


14 April, 1900 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOPHIA. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “‘A Gentleman of France,” &c. 
o,° This is a Story of Lendon Life in the time of George II. 


GOVERNMENT, or HUMAN EVOLUTION.—JUSTICE. 


By Epmonp Key, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal Government 
at Columbia University, i in the City of New York ; Author of ‘‘ Evolution and 
Effort.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DIAL OF PRAYER: being Devotions for Every 


Hour for those who would wish to live near to God. By the Rev. W. C. 
Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of of St. Paul's. Small 8vo. 2s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 392. APRIL 1900, 8vo. price 6s. 


1. THE | 7. ALEXANDER LESLIE AND 
2. FICTION PHILAN PRINCE RUPERT. 


THROPY. 
RELIGION IN GREEK Lite. | THE,EYOLUTION OF THE 
MOMUS AND ROSSETTI. 9. PARTITION OF THE WEST- 
FOR ITA ERN PACIFIC. 


INDEPENDENCE 10. DEAN MILMAN. 
(x8 11, GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH 
6. cAPPADOt DISCOVERIES. AFRICA. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 58. APRIL 190. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1.—ARTICLES. 
THE PARLIOMENT BEFORE UNION OF 


By Roserr S. Rarr. Par 
THE RELATIONS, OF DEFOE AND "HARLEY, By THomas 


THE’ FOREIGN gg OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. 
By Basic WILLIAMs. 

COLONEL CRADOCK’S. “MISSIONS TO EGYPT. By Professor 
ALFRED STERN. 


2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.--NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICA TIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


STEVENS AND SONS’ 


NEW LAW WORKS. 


NOW READY.—No —No. 62 APRIL), price 
(Annual Subscription, x. free, 12s. 6d.) uti 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


' Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS : 

NOTES—The Supreme Court of the United States and the Law of Nations: 
Effect of Change of Domicil on Husband's or Wife’s Property ; Income Tax 
; Secret Commission to ned Stamp Duty on Sale of F Busi- 
ness ; ‘The Waiver Clause ; Stipulation for Continuance of Collateral Ainanegs 
after’ Payt — = of Mortgage ; ; Promise to Leave by Will; ‘ Evasion” of 
state 
PENALTIES: FOR FAILURE TO PERFORM WITHIN A LIMITED 
TIME UNDER A SUBSTITUTED CONTRACT. By Hon. A. InGtis 
Crakk (Justice of the 
THE NEAR FUTURE OF LAW R se By Tuomas Snow. 
NEGOTIABILITY AND ESTOPPEL. S. Ewart, Q.C. 
ELECTION BETWEEN ALTERN ATIVE "REMEDIES. Water 
ussEY GRIFF 
NEGLIGENCE IN “RELATION TO PRIVITY OF CONTRACT. By C. 
ABAT 
A HUSBAND'S LIABILITY FOR HIS as TORTS, AND THE 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. By T. Cyprian Wittiams. 
THE COMPLETE LEGISLATOR: A Socratic Dialogue. By Epwarp 


Manson. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Just Published. Seventh Edition. | Edition. x 2mo. cloth, ros. 6d. 
0 


% 

WIGRAM’S JUSTICE’S NOTE-BOOK. Containing a 
Short Account of the Jurisdiction and Duties of Justices, and an Epitome of 
Criminal Law. Seventh Edition. By Henry WARBURTON and eu w. 
Esgs., Barristers-at-Law. 

We have nothing but — for the book, which is a justice’s royal oma. to 
*—Solicitor’s Journal. 
Just Published. Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


HIGHMORE’S STAMP LAWS. Being the Stamp Acts 
of 1891 ; with the Acts amending and extending the same, including the Finance 
Act, 1899, together with other Acts imposing or relating to Stamp Duties, and 
Notes of Decided Cases ; also an Introduction, and an Appendix containing 
Tables showing the comparison with the antecedent law. By NaTHaNIEL 
Hicumore, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Solicitor’ of the 


“ Will be found of the it use to solici: the officers of 
d tors, the companies, ant all 


Third Edition. Royal 


BROWNE AND TH EOBALD'S. ‘OF RAILWAY 
COMPANIES: being a Collection of the Acts and Orders relating to Railway 
Companies in = ritain and Ireland, with Notes of all the Cases decided 
there n. By J. BALFouR Browne, Esq., Q.C., and Frank BaLrour 
BRowne, Esq., at-Law. 

“ Contains in a very precise form the whole law of railways.”— Times. 


Catalogue of Law Works (1900) post free. 
STEVENS & SONS, Lrp., 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of John Ruskin (W. G. Collingwood). Methuen. 6s. 
Library of English Classics: Boswell’s Life of Johnson (3 vols.). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
The My for the Crown (W. E. Norris. New edition). Seeley. 


In ce Wy Wake of the War (A. St. John Adcock). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 

The Angel of Chance (G. G. Chatterton). John Long. 6s. 

The Collapse of the Penitent (Frederick Wedmore). Iutchinson. 


3s. 6d. 
HIsTory. 

How England Saved Europe : the Story of the Great War, 1793-1815 
(W. H. Fitchett. Vol. IV.: Waterloo and St. Helena). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

English Dioceses: a History of their Limits from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (The Rev. Geoffry Hill). Stock. 


12s. 6d. 

Alexander the Great (Benjamin Ide Wheeler). Putnams. 55. 

County Histories of Scotland: Aberdeen and Banff (William Watt). 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 


Law. 
The Boroughs of the Metropolis (Albert Bassett Hopkins). Bemrose. 


7s. 6d. net 
ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Surgical Operating Table for the Horse (Jno. A. W. Dollar). David 
Douglas. 2s. 6d. net. 

Storyology : Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Lore, and Plant-Lore (Benjamin 
Taylor). Stock. 

The Rural Science Series: The Farmstead (Isaac Phillips Roberts), 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 45. 6d. net. 

Home Nursing (Eveleen Harrison). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 45. 

Micro-Organisms and Fermentation (Alfred Jorgensen). Macmillan. 
Ios. net. 

Voices of Freedom (Horatio W. Dresser). Putnams. 5s. 

The Soul of Man (Dr.| Paul Carus. Second edition). Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 75¢c. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Rise of the New Testament (David Saville Muzzey). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 55. 

Village Sermons in Outline (Fenton J. A, Hort). Macmillan. 6s. 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia. Macmillan. 45. 6d. net. 

The Genius of Protestantism (R. M‘Cheyne Edgar). Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. 6s. 

International Handbooks to the New Testament (J. Drummond). 
Putnams. 6s. 


VERSE. 
Wood-Notes Wild (Harrold Johnson), Published by the Author. 
2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annual of the British School at Athens, The (No. V. Session 1898-9). 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Below the Surface (Major-General Fendal!l Currie). Constable. 6s. 

Book of Courtesy, A (H. E. Norton). Macmillan. 2s. 6a. 

Chaucer Canon, The : with a Discussion of the Works associated with 
the Name of Geoffrey Chaucer (The Rev. Walter W. Skeat), 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. net. 

Early Childhood (Margaret McMillan). Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library, The (Edited by Geo. Laurence 
Gomme). Stock. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1900. Stanford. 7s. 6d. 

International Congress of Women, The, ’99 (Edited by the Countess 
of Aberdeen. 7 vols.) Unwin. 35. 6d. net each. 

In the Wind. of the Day (Rev. J. M. Blake), George Allen. 

Livres Anciens:et Modernes en vente aux Ptrx Marques-cliez Martinus 
Nijhoff & la. Haye, Nobelstraat 18 :—No: 297: Histoire des Pays. 
de Europe. No. 298 : Americanz. [les Philippines. No. 299 : 
Choix de Livres de Théologie pour la plupart Rares et Curieux. 
La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 

Makers of Literature (George E. Woodberry), New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 6s. 

Practical Metal-Plate Work (Paul N. Hasluck). Cassell. 2s. 

Relief of Ladysmith, The (J. B. Atkins). Methuen. 6s. 

Spring and Autumn in Ireland (Alfred Austin). Blackwood. 335. 6d. 

St. Nicholas (Vol. XXVIIL., Part I.). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Sunken Bell, The (Gerhart Hauptmann). Heinemann. 

Temple Cyclopeedie Primers, The. 3 vols. (Dent.) 1s. net each. 

The Century Magazine (November to April, 1899-1900. Vol. 37). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Thorough Guides: English Lakes. Baddeley. 

War to Date, The (Arthur H. Scaife). Unwin. 35. 6a. 

With Dante in Paradise (Rose E. Selfe). Cassell. 2s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—The Edinburgh Review, 
6s. ; The English Historical Review,, 5s. ; Journal. of the Derby- 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society ; The Humane 
Review (No. 1.), 1s. ; The North American Review, 25. 6d. 3 
Jubilee Magazine ; The Monist, 50c. ; The Bookbuyer, 15c. ¢ 
Le Mois Scientifique, 3h. 3 International Journal bal Ethics, 65c. ; 
The Atlantic Monthly, Is. net; The Chord, 1s.; The Classical 
Review, ts. 6d. ; Current Literature, 25¢. ; The Protestor 2% 1.)3 
The Journal of Theological Studies, 35. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINCTON. 


2 vols, 36s. net. ° 


An admirable book.”—Lorp 


The Times. Masterly.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘* By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.” —Fie/d. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROY DEVEREUX. With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Does not contain a single dull page.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


TENTH EDITION, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


INSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Sir W. De W. ABNEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated 
with numerous Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 502 pages, 
cloth, 6s. net. [Ready. 


Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 


EXPERTS ON CUNS AND SHOOTING. 


By G. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL. [ Ready. 
a Should be in the library of all shooters who care to closely follow the 


history of the improvements in shooting.”-—-Jrish Field. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M., Author of ‘‘ A History 
of the United States Navy,” ‘* Reminiscences of the Old Navy ; ” 
Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of William Maclay, U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 1789-1791.” With 37 [Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. [ Ready. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorised Translation by HERBERT 
ERNEsT CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts 
College. From the Second German Edition. 8vo. cloth, ros, 6d. 
net. [ Ready. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


**An excellent Shillingsworth is ‘Scribner.’”—Sr. James's Gazerrr. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


The April Number of Scribner's Magazine contains an unusually 
attractive Table of Contents. Among the features of particular interest 
are the following :— 

THE BOER WAR—MAGERSFONTEIN. By H. J. Whigham. Illustrated 
with the Author’s photographs. 


A New Story by Henry van Dyke, THE LIGHT THAT FAILED NOT. 
Another of his charming out-of-door stories. Illustrated by WALTER 
ApPLeTON CLARK. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL, J. M. Barrie’s great Serial Story, frequently called 
“the serial of the year.” 


THE TOUCHSTONE, Miss Wharton’s remarkable new story. 


A New Animal Story, by Ernest Seton-Thompson, entitled THE 
KANGAROO RAT, and illustrated from the author's own drawings. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. By Ida M. Tarbell. An article of quite extra- 
ordinary interest (aside from its special value at a time when attention is con- 
eentrated on Paris). The paper is fully illustrated. 


JOHN RUSKIN. An Essay by W. C. Brownell. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Gov. Theodore Roosevelt. Fully Illustrated. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


& SUMMER SESSION will begin on May rst, 

and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholar- 
ships of the combined value of y Aen in the following September, as well as for the 
numerous Medals, Scholarships and Prizes awarded during the period of 
studentship. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for -644 beds, and arrangements are being 
made as rapidly as — to place the entire number at the service of the sick poor 
by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last 15 
years. 


The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the 
Department of Ophthalmology, Gynecology and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of Special Subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 
eanpeinaadl in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the holders 
of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 

arden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


CLOSE TO OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


HE SUMMER SESSION, 1goo, will commence on 
Tuesday, May rst. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom, 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :—Midwifery, Pathology, Patho- 
logical Histology, Bacteriology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Materia 

edica, Therapeutics, Psychological Medicine with Clinical Demonstrations, 
Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
(value 4100 and 460) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing Winter Session. 
The Broderip Scholarships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize, Lyell Medal, Leopold 
Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded annually, the Murray Scholar- 
ship (in connection with. the University of Aberdeen) every third year. Eighteen 
resident appointments are open for competition annually, without fee. 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum, is 135 guineas ; if paid in 
three instalments, first instalment 60 guineas. 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science Instruction 
150 guineas, or by instalments. For bers of Universities recognised by the 
General Medical Council and other Students who have completed their Anatomical 
and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as Student is 70 guineas, or 
by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge entering in May are eligible to compete for the “es = | aS of £60 
awarded at the commencement of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 
54 guineas. 

The New Laboratories and Class-rooms for Physiology, Chemistry, Biology; 
Pathology, Bacteriology, with all modern improvements, as well as a new and larger 
Dissecting Room and Operative Surgery Room, are now in regular use. 

The Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students. 


For prospectus and further particulars apply to 
W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


HE SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY ist, 
1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to th 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S. and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly weil equipped Cricket-ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 

lege, St. Bartholomew's: Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ESE SCHOLARSHIPS, three in number, each 

of the value of £250, and open only to British subjects, have been instituted 

by the Company as an encouragement to the making of Exact Researches into the 

Causes and Prevention of Important Diseases. e Company appoint annually. 

At the next Election two of the present Scholars, should they renew their applica- 
tions, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time during the tt month = letter 

essed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from 

whom particulars may be obtained. 


April, 1900. 


ELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 

nation for Scholarships will be held on June 5, 6 and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 annum, will be 
awarded ; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for son 
of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army and 
Navy Examinations. Chief subj ics and Mathematics. Candidate 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 
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The Saturday Review. 


14 April, 1900 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrang , and Manag of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 

and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 

Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and ReGinatpA. R. Bennett, B.A. Illus- 

trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection « f Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive Valua- 
tion Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


British Dragonflies, Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species ex- 
—> printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Ropert L. Wattace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s. by post 5s. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


‘Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tueo. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harotp Furness, Geo. CrurksHANK, W. Munn AnpreEw, and others. 
v3 2 vols. demy 4to. half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 35. ; carriage free, 

3 5s. 


s Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, b»th for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By PATHFINDER.” With by Hucu Daxzigt. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
| the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GgorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s. net, by post £3 5s. 


Game Preserving. Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and serving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 
ing Vermin; with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. 

. Carnecie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 

Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 2,440 En- 

ravings. Edited by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Usedene, 

ew ; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.: Rev. P. W. yles, B.A., F.L.S.; 

w. i Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By GrorGe FLEMING, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Sou, 
and Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
Illustrated. By S. F. A. CauFrietp and B. C. Sawarp. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 
price 21s. net, by post 21s. gd. ; with Coloured Plates, elegant satin brocade 

° cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. [Illustrated by Coloured Plates and En- 
igravings. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second ition. 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. 


Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th my to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
37S. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


“Parrots, the S g- The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
bey Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kart Russ. Illustrated 
nal OLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 
58. 4d. 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Pla 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. _ Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. : 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. Py Professor James Lonc. Fully Illustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
10s, 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety, 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 
J. C. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westosy. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &. SECOND EDILION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price res. 6d., by post 10s, 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and RKoadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowper, B.A. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. II.. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Vol. I£I, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vot. IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
ome, the “East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10s. 6d., by post 
tos. 10d. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 1os. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. r1d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely 
Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whysand Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. By C. J. MELRosE. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole valued 
by reference to Average Auction Prices. by J. H. Statrr, Author of “ Library 

anual,” ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cioth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. 10d. 


Taxidermy, Practical A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur 
in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all 
kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By MontaGcu Browne, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. ‘Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. FLeminG. Illustrated with Fac- 
—_ of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 

tod. 


Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions 
and Exercises in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, 
and others. With a Supplement on ‘‘ Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” B 

. M. Freminc. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 9s. 6d., by post 10s. od. 
ithout Supplement, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev. G. C. BATEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs_ Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post 12s. 10d. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the Reader being taken step by 
step through the Reasoning Operations upon which the Rules of Play are le 
By C. J. Hizzaces. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


Wildfowling, Practical: a Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarp. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfowl 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
a y Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits oe to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By Joun BickERDYK 
Author of “‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. utifully Tiestensed 
from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MAY 5. MAY 5. 


A Cotourep Pxiate showing Types of the 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 
CITY IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS 


Will be Issued with the a 
‘* ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” of May 5 next. 
Price 6}d. post free. 


Orrices— 


3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President-THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital too,oco POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,o1r were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL ExpenpiTuRE exceeds £4,500, while the RELIADLE 
INcoME is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 


To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantl -growing 
demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 Is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bipputru & Co., Charing 
Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Monthly List of newly purchased Second-hand Books in Literature, 
Science, and Art. 
No. 596, JUST PUBLISHED for APRIL, 


Post free from HENRY SOTUERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
x40 Strand, W.C., or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and oy ost 23rd Street, New 
Y and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN ,» LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


OOKS.—Scarce and Out-of-Print Books on all 
subjects supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues post free.—HectTors, 
Booksellers, Birmingham. English and Foreign Books Purchased. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
prompt cash in Town or Country. Valuations for Probate, &c.—Myers 
& Co., Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, cling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


nu :{ F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Londor. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S.W. 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthe.s, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ESTABLISHED 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
2 4 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2 % 

on the when not () 
10 10 
9: y on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, anager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) .. ee 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Birkbeck, Lonpon.” 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
Paid-up Capital 


4,959,100 
1,239,700 
Reserve Fund ee oe £1,144,820 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every ay of banking business- 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’’ 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 


But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample- 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” bor with 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an. 


Revue d'Europe et d’ Amérique 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d'idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup d’idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 4 )’étranger on a un 
abonnement d’wz an pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMEN? 
ILLUSTREE. 


“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car “‘la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus: 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zoxa) ; “‘ elle a conquis une situation: 
brillante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); ‘la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 


La Revue parait /e 1°" et /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles- 
inédits signés par /es plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des. 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 

La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus- 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la Grande 
Revue de l’Exposition de 1900, richement illustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de l’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


SUR DEMANDE 


Kédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH EXPLORATION CO, 


LIMITHD. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL = £700,300. 
Divided into 300 Founders Shares of £1 each, 350,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
and 350,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, all fully paid and issued. 


DIRECTORS. 
Mr. ERNEST G. MOOATTA, Ohairman. 
Mr. STANLEY BRAILSFORD. Mr. F. A. ROBINSON. 
Mr. GEORGE FARRAR, M. H. ROSENHEIM. 
M. LOUIS OCHS, Mr. EDWARD WAGG. 


MANAGERS. 
Wm. HENDERSON OLARK, London. 
W. DALRYMPLBE, Johannesburg. 
SECRETARIES. 
JAMES B. MAODONALD, 0.A., London. 
R. M. WOOD, A.0.A., Johannesburg. 


LONDON AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
HERBERT T. HAYWARD. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD & HAWKSLEY. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs, COOPER BROTHERS & OO. 
BANKERS. 

Loxpon . .THE LONDON JOINT STOOK BANK, LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG : THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRIOA, LIMITED. 
OFFICES. 
129a, 130-185, 150-1, 167, 170-3 WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD 
STREET, E.C. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1899, 


To be presented to the Proprietors at the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting, to be held at Winchester House on 
Monday, April 23, 1900, at 2 o'clock precisely. 


To the SHAREHOLDERS of 

THE ANGLO-FRENOH EXPLORATION OOMPANY, LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit to you their Tenth Annual 
Report, being for the year ending 3lst D ber, 1899, together with the 
Andited Statement of Accounts of the Oompany for that period. They believe 
that the Report will be satisfactory to the Shareholders, more especiaily when 
the unfavourable conditions that have prevailed in South Africa during the 
greater porcion of the year are taken into consideration. 

In the early part of the year the unissued balance of Preference Capital 
(126.667 shares) was offered to the Shareholders at par, out of which about 
80,000 shares were taken up. The balance has been disposed of in the course of 
the year, realising a premium of £1,903 10s. 6d., which sum has been added to 
the Reserve Fund. The authorised Capital of the Company has now been fully 
issued. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for the payment of dividend 
on the Preference Oapital, shows a credit balance of £164,756 6s, 11d., including 
the sum of £37,684 8s. 1ld. brought forward from the previous account. Your 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 4s. per share, equal to 20 per 
cent. per annum, on the ordinary shares of the Oompany for the year 1899. 
This distribution will entitle the Founders Shares under the Memorandum of 
Association to a payment of £46 13s. 4d. per share. After provision has been 
made for these sums, for the Managers’ percentages, and for the Directors’ 
additional remuneration under the Articles of Association, there will remain a 
balance of £72,356 6s. 11d. to be carried forward to the next account. 

The Investments held by the Company are, as heretofore, taken in the 
Balance Sheet at either average cost or balance of cost, with the exception of 
the unrealised balance of shares, amounting to £38,061 4s. 10d., accruing from the 
dissolution of the Benoni Syndicate, These are taken into the accounts at the 
prices current in the market at the end of 1898, and appear in the Balance 
Sheet under a separate heading. The customary valuation of the Oompany’s 
holdings was taken at the end of the year, and this valuation, together with the 
cash or equivalent of cash then in hand, exceeded the paid-up capital and 
liabilities of the Company by the sum of about £515,000, of which £251,903 10s. 6a. 
stanis at the credit of the Reserve Fund. This valuation was taken at a time 
when the market for South African shares was extremely depressed. Since the 
commencement of the current year there has been a substantial recovery in 
values, 

A map is again issued with the Report, showing that district of the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields in which the chief interests of the Company lie. 

The period under review has been for the greater part one of much anxiety 
to all engaged in South African business. During the first three or four 
months of the year opportunities occurred, of which your Directors availed 
themselves, to realise a substantial amount of profit for the Company. During 
the remainder of the year political complications, ending in the war which is 
now being carried on in South Africa, had a paralysing effect on ali basiness in 
that country. Your Directors trust that the war will be speedily brought to a 
successful issue, and that one of its results will be that the mining industry of 
the Transvaal will be permanently freed from the grievances and disabilities 
under which it has so long laboured, and to which the attention of Shareholders 
has been repeatedly called in previous reports of this Company. 

It will be recollected that at an Extraordinary General Meéting held after 


_ the last Ordinary General Mesting it was proposed asa matter of convenience 
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to subdivide the Founders Shares. The proposal was withdrawn in consequence 
of some shareholders expressing an opinion that it would be desirable if possible 
to extinguish the Founders Shares by exchanging them for a number of 
Ordinary shares to be agreed upon. A small Committee of Ordiaary Share- 
holders was formed to examine into the matter, and they informed the Directors 
that they would recommend the number of 175 Ordinary shares, being offered in 
exchange for each Founder Share. The Directors approached a few of the 
larger holders of Founder Shares on the subject, but the offer did not receive 
the unanimous support of those consulted. The matter therefore could not be 
proceeded with, as in order to extinguish the Founders rights it would be 
necessary for each holder of Founders Shares to accept the arrangement pro- 
posed which would then have to be submitted for approval to the Ordinary 
Shareholders at a Meeting specially called for the purpose. 


The following is a list of the Companies for which this Oompany acts as 
London Agents :— 
Angelo Gold Mines, Limited. 
Anglo-French Land Oompany (of the Transvaal), Limited. 
Anglo-French (Transvaal) Navigation Ooal Estates, Limited. 
Apex Mines, Limited. 
Benoni Gold Mines, Limited. 
Boksburg Gold Mines, Limited. 
Chimes West, Limited. 
Driefontein Consolidated Mines, Limited. 
Eastern Rand Exploration, Limited. 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited. 
G. F. Company, Limited. 
H. F. Company, Limited. 
Kleinfontein Central Gold Mines, Limited. 
Klipfontein Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
New Oomet Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
New Kleinfontein Company, Limited. 
Rand Klipfontein Company, Limited. 
And the following Companies registered ia London are also located in these 
Offices :— 
The Anglo-French Matabeleland Company, Limited. 
The Penhalonga Proprietary Mines, Limited. 

Your Directors wish again to express their appreciation of the efficient 
manner in which the Managers of the Company in London and Johannesburg 
have continued to discharge their duties. The outbreak of war necessitated the 
temporary removal of the Johannesburg Office to Cape Town, and the thanks of 
the Board are due to the Manager in Johannesburg for the care and foresight 
exercised in the protection of the Company’s interests during a period of con- 
siderable difficulty. The Secretaries and Staff in London and South Africa 
continue to give entire satisfaction. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, two of your Directors, Mr. Louis 
Ochs and Mr. George Farrar, retire from office, but, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs, Cooper Brothers & Oo., retire, bat offer themselves 
for re-election. 

By order of the Bcard, 
JAMES B. MACDONALD. 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED—continued. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


DECEMBER 31, 1899. 


Dr. 
‘To Share Oapital— 


Authorised. 
300 Founders’ Shares of £1 each ete £300 0 0 
350,009 Ordinary Shares of £1 each . 350,000 9 0 
3£0,000 Six Any Cumulative 
Shares of leach... ... 350,000 0 0 
700,300 Shares £700,300 0 0 
Issued. 
300 Foun‘ers’ Shares of £1 each fully 
paid . £300 0 0 
(Which receive no dividend untii 
the Preference and Ordinary 
Shares have had an Annual 
t. vely. 
350,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, fully 350000 0 0 
350,000 Six per Oent. Oumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares of £1 each, fully paid 350,000 0 0 
700,300 Shares £700,300 0 0 
» Oreditors— 
South Africa 763 310 
— 6.993 4 5 
Debentures Purchased, but not delivered, Londo: 6,724 15 9 
on Preference Shares for Half-year to Bist Decen:- 
ber, 1899, including Unclaimed Dividends, .. ... 10,884 610 
Reserve Fund 
Balance as at 3ist Deeember,1898 ... 200900 0 0 
transfer- 
m Appropria- 
tion Account .. £60,000 0 0 
Premium received on 
of balance of 
Preference Shares .., 1,903 10 6 
_ 51,903 10 6 
——— 251,903 10 6 
+ Profit and Loss Account, balance (including the balance 
unrealised referred to in Note in Appropriation Account) 
subject on distribution to the Directors’ Additional 
Remuneration and to the percentages. payable to the 
Managers in London and South Africa pursuant to their 
ilities 
paid,&e, « « 
£1,140,562 4 5 


Or. 
By Oash at Bankers and in hand— 
London Joint Stock Bank, ;, oe £20,435 13 11 
er- 
ence Dividend for Halt-year to 3lst De- 
cember, 1899, including — 
Dividends (as per contra)... 7 10,884 610 
Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, Cape Town a 15 8 
Less Johannesburg—Overdraft 711 
691 7 9 
In hand— 
= 
t t; ose 
—_——— £32,075 510 
» Temporary Advances against Securities in- 
cluding Shares taken in— 
» By Debentures in other Companies at es 
fe ures er at ave- 
rage cost or balance of cost 37,987 19 8 
» Shares in other Oompanies, and “Acqui-” 
sition of Interests in Properties in South 
Africa, at average cost or balance of cost 762,072 6 10 
» Shares in other Oompanies,at mean matket 
‘ote in Appropri ccoun 
800,133 11 8 
» Debtors— 
—_——_ 10,276 3 5 
Office Furniture— 
on .., 800 0 0 
South Africa—Office Furniture£294 6 8 
E eers’ 
ment— 
w WES 
Instruments ... 918 8 
Horseand Cart .,, 53 8 9 
48917 7 
—— 128917 7 
£1,140,562 4 5 


The published prices at December 


ERNEST G. MOOATTA, Chairman. 
EDWARD WAGG, Director. 
JAMES B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


We have to report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet and the annexed Profit and Loss Account, with the accounts and vouchers relating 
thereto in London, and with certified accounts received from Oape Town, and find them correct. The Anditors at Oape Town report that the original Books of 
Account, having been left in J ohannesburg, were not available for production, and that they were only able to see vouchers for payments made in Oape Town. 


he interests 


31, 1899, of such of the Debentures aud Shares in other companies as oy — prices (about 73 AA cent. of the whole) 


show an excess over the amount at which ‘they are entered in the Balance Sheet. The remainder and t ted at average cost or 


properties are 
balance of cost, and we are informed by the Directors that they estimate them to be of greater value. We have peoes Ae the Securities in yon and in respect 
of the Securities in South Africa we have seen a notarial act and a certificate of examinations made there. 


Lonpon, April 6, 1900. 


COOPER BROTHERS & Oo. 
Ohartered Auditors. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending December 31, 1899. 


Dr. Or. 
To Directors’ Fees £1,750 0 0 | By Dividends and Interest on Loans £17,380 16 9 
» Salaries, Rent, Audit Fees, Office and General Expenses, » Profits realised by Sales of Shares and Debent: ares, Rent 
London and South Africa, less Transfer Fees and Amounts received and Sundry Receipts... ...0 ws. «. 145,227 6 10 
received from other Companies “ ae pom ‘ae 1,269 6 2 
» Oablegrams .. 369 13 7 
and ‘Subscriptions to Charitable Objects 2,080 0 0 
® Loss on Shares and Debentures realised, and Amounts 
written off—London and South Africa aren ado 10,030 1 3 
» Balance carried to Appropriation Account ,,, 
£162,608 2 7 £162,608 2 7 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
To Amount transferred to Reserve Fund ... £650,000 0 0, By Balance as per Last Account, December 31,1898 .., . £180,084 8 11 
2 — Dividend for the Year 1898, at the rate of “20 per 
cent, per annum, declared April 14, 1899 70.000 0 0 
» Founders’ Dividend for the Yearl 1898 of £46 13s. 4d, per Share 14,000 0 0 
» Director.’ Additional Remuneration, being 5 per cent. on the 
lative lend of 8 per cent. on Ordinary Shares... 2,800 
» Managers’ Commissions— 
5,600 0 0 
£180.084 8 11 £180,084 8 11 
Six cent. Preference Dividend - os 037 3 7 roughtdown .. £ 37,684 8 11 
to Balance Sheet,,, 164,756 6 11 ferred from Profit aud Loss “Account, as above 10 1 
"184,793 10 6 


* NOTE.—The above Profit of £164,756 6s. 11d. includes £34,680 13 10d., the ged unrealised of 
‘ket Prices at 3lst December, 1898, of ): whem 
Mining and Exploration Syndicate, Limited, in the distribution of Assets in 1898 by the liquidators 


as the difference between the cost and the mean Mar 
* See Balance Sheet. 


are recived ie in respect of 


e £66,195 in Profit and Loss Account 
olding in the Benoni Olaim Gold 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 
Robert Browning’s Complete Works. Cheaper 


Edition. Edited and Annotated by AuGustine Brrreut, Q.C , M.P., and 
Freveric G. Kenyon. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with 
a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
_ *s* Alsothe UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 
in 17 —_ crown 8vo. bound in Sets, £4 5s. ; or the vol bound sep ly, 
5s. each. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poetical 
Works. Cheaper Fdition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of 
_ vem from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 
®,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and 
a few Illustrations. 


Miss Thackeray’s Works. Uniform Edition. 


Each aane Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 


ConTEents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a 
Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; 
Two Hours ; From an Island —Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn 
—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronté. The “HAWORTH” EDITION. 7 vols. large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations. Including Views of 
Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for 
the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. 
C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medallists of the Royal: Photographic Society. 
Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. Humpury Warp, and an 
Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s “‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” by Mr. 
Ciement K. Suorrter, the eminent Bronté authority. 

®.* Vols. I. to VI. bave been Published, and the remaining volume will be issued 
in a few days. 

*,® Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. 5s. each. The POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. 
limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 
7 vols. small fcap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. 
per volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. Uniform Edition. 
each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

Conrents.—Wives and Daughters—North and South--Sylvia's Lovers—Cran- 
ford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales— 
Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

*..® Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. 
small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or the Set, in 
gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


Leigh Hunt’s Works. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp 
cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
ConTents.—Imagination and Fancy—The ee y of Leigh 
Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla—Table Talk. 


Sir Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. each. 
Contents.—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second 
Seri i of My Solitude; Essays written during the Intervals of 
Business ; An Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works.—The Biographical 
Edition. 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised 
Fdition comprises sdditional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by 
Mrs. RichmMonp. RITCHIE. 

*.° THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET 
CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, £3 18s. 
®.® A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free 
on application. 


W. M. Thackeray's Works.—The Standard 
Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, This Edition contains some of Mr. 
Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many addi- 
tional Illustrations. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works.—The Library Edition. 
24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 
Frederic Walker. “ 

*_* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works.—The Popular Edition. 
13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
43 58.3 or half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
*.* The volumes are separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works.—The Cheaper Illus- 
trated Edition. 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 11s. ; or handsomely bound in 
half-morocco, £8 8s. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works.—The Pocket Edition. 
27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The volumes are also supplied as follows :-- 


The Novels. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case , 21s. 


7 vols. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
On APRIL t1oth.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 
4 Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE ANO TIMES OF 


SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO. K.C.M.G. 
First Premier of the Cape Colony. 
Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible 
Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
yn and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South 

ca. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, 
AUTHOR OF “A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA.” 


NEW VOLUME sy CONAN DOYLE. 


Just Published. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. ° 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


And other Tales of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &c. 


“Apart from their topical character, the contents of the ‘Green Flag’ will be 
welcomed on their own merits .... Dr. Doyle is an admirable narrator, and when his 
theme is arma nobody can be better company.” —.Sfectator. 

“* Few novelists of our time could have told the story in such stirring language, 
and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. Equally good are the three pirate 
stories of Captain Sharkey. The ‘Croxley Masters’ is a stirring tale of the prize 
ring, the ‘ Lord of Chateau Noir’ reads like a story of Maupassant, and the ‘ Striped 
Chest’ is as blood-curdling as the wildest of Poe’s romances. Altogether the 
volume is admirable."—Dai/y Telegraph. 


COMPLETION OF 
DR. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 


By W. A. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each, 


Just Published. 
Vol. IY. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 


With 16 Portraits and 1o Plans. 
Contents of the Previous Volumes :— 
Vol. I. vaen Hs LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 
an 

» _Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 

», Ill THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million...... The work is 
worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’” 

Sketch.—‘‘ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 
highest sense of the term...... Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will 
find in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, the same 


vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.’ 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARCED EDITION. 


With Photogravure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, a 
Portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 11 New Illustrations, Facsimiles of a 
Letter by Charlotte Bronté, and of a page from Charlotte Bronté’s MS. of 
“* The Secret,” &c. &c. 

On APRIL 30.—Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By CLEMENT KH. SHORTER. 
8a” This volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME o 
THE HAWORTH EDITION of ‘‘ THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 
SISTERS BRONTE.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


. By Tueo. Dovctas, Author of 
‘* A Bride Elect,” ‘‘ Iras : a Mystery,” “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ We can cordially recommend ‘ Nemo’ to all sorts and con- 
ditions of novel-readers as a fascinating story, the interest of which never flags from 
its opening to its closing chapters.” 


On APRIL 26th.—Crown 8vo. és. 
LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST FRIEND. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “‘ Creatures of Circumstances,” ‘‘ My Wife's Politics,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. , 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SporTiswoopE & Se ; New-street Square, E.C., and Published by baw eager Duncan Waker, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
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